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Caution on Feeders Peak Production: ‘The peak of war- 
SOMMON with. many others in plane production in the U. S. has n 
aviation, we believe there is a defin- 


future for feeder airlines. But per- rn A 


reached, and industrial history unparalleled 
in any nation has been made. 


The month of 
April definitely 


BERET E 


has come to ; =) downward trend 





aij | #s 


issue a word 
of caution. 
Too many in- 
dividuals and 
organiza- 


haps the time ginning of the 
h , 


in output of air- 
planes—by num. 
ber. The peak 
came at the end 
of March with a 
total of 9,117 war- 


“aie 


__ 


: planes produced 
tions through- during the month . 
tthe country have gotten the idea that and accepted by the military services. The 
ct a imme diately after the war there will be levelling-off in April brought the total for that 
wim Betworks of profitable feeder routes, month down to 8,343. 
Mi bsidized by the government: reachin Schedules now call for a gradual reduction, 
y & eas - ung and weight of planes produced—rather than 
h. mo every town and hamlet in the nation. number—will be the gauge of production. A 
ama@iey are building themselves up to a breakdown of figures is now available on the 
45m Bitter disa ; . * . production of the 12 big Pacific Coast aircraft 
375, ee a. ih tn antes Airworthiness Chairman plants which in April turned out 2,295 war- 
‘ y; wee p Significant work is being done cur- Planes—408 less than the 2,703 delivered the 
et, B rosy picture of postwar aviation, some rently by the Airworthiness Require- Previous month. Despite this downturn, April 
wut the CAB and CAA officials have ments Committee of the Aeronautical ee A —— hag Tae planes th 
00,00 BB. : : : : Chamb f Co excess 0 e 2. ilt in the same mon 
ubed a little too much glittering paint cme oaere, Sane Ses last year. April production in terms of air- 


chosen E. B. Sporleder (above) as its 
national chairman. Sporleder is Execu- 
tive Engineer of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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frame weight was 30,993,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 23,440,000 a year ago, and the high 
mark of 36,015,200 in March. 

It is doubtful that tactical requirements of 
the war will ever require the production curve 
on plane numbers to rise—but in the mean- 
time the industry will be making them bigger 
and better. 


n the feeder airline prospects. More 
man one promoter of a feeder airline 
mestly believes that the government 
going to guarantee the financial suc- 
__ #5 of feeder lines through mail or out- 
ight subsidies. 

Facing the future realistically, we al- 
tady know that the Post Office Depart- 
kent is not going to place mail on air- 
he routes indiscriminately. In fact the 





Aero Chamber: As a result of the re- 
cent meetings of aircraft manufacturers on the 


0. Department has been strikingly 
Sol in the matter of feeders of any 


Then we know, too, that the 
Congress is going to cut many 

expenditures to the bone. 
that is now available for pilot 


ining, development, and other ex- 


es directly and indirectly con- 


ned with the war effort, simply won’t 
available after the war. 
bsidy will be a black word indeed. 

Without air mail and without subsidy, 


The word 


average feeder airline picture 


besn’t look so promising. The person 
a0 is traveling 50 miles will still travel 


ace. The person who is traveling 
(Turn to page 9) 


May Return 100 Planes 


It is generally understood in 
Washington that President Roose- 
velt has approved an increase in 
the airline fleet from 200 to 300 
planes. The first two dozen of the 
additional 100 may be returned 
shortly after June 1, with the re- 
mainder being returned in two lots 
—one by mid-summer and the other 
by fall, it is believed. 


Navy Plane Costs Drop 


Indicative of a general reduction 
in the cost of military planes, the 
Navy’s Office of rement and 
Materiel reveals that one scout 
bomber declined 32% in price from 
March, 1942 to December, 1943. 
Four series of aircraft engines show 
price reductions ranging from 9% 
to 23.1%. 


West Coast, some specific action may be ex- 
pected any day now on the question of the 
administrative setup for the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. The policy committee 
is reported to be in agreement and the pat- 
tern of the National Aircraft War Production 
Council will be strongly reflected in the new 
plan of Chamber administration. 


Airline Plan: When fighting stops in any 
theater of war, the Army and Navy, instead 
of terminating air transport operations, should 
continue service through use of civil airline 
facilities. This thought is being expressed in 
air transport circles, which point out that 
service could be furnished on a eontract basis, 
contracts to be continued until the U. S. and 
other countries involved work out permanent 
plans for the routes. Army and Navy — 
sonnel would thus be made available for duty 


(Turn to page 6) 
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For untold centuries, the plodding water buffalo 
has been the mainstay of economy in the lives of 
millions of Chinese. Venerated and respected, 
these great slow beasts are a fundamental source 
of motive power for transportation — serving 
the functions of truck, tractor and automobile 
—to countless Chinese. 


But in tomorrow’s China... the China which 
will emerge after Victory, the development and 
rapid expansion of commercial and personal 
transportation, may be little short of phenomenal. 


The helicopter may become a familiar sight in 
the blue China skies over landscapes both rural 
and urban. And great passenger planes and cargo 
carriers will be able to transport more men and 
merchandise more miles in minutes—than carts 
and caravans might carry in many months. 


When Tomorrow Meets Yesterday...In HINA 


For new China now numbers among her sons 
and daughters, thousands of trained, keen-eyed 
pilots and skilled aircraft maintenance workers 
...millions of progressive, well-educated citi- 
zens whose courage, intelligence and energy can 
bring China the prosperity and position it so 
richly deserves ... a standing in World affairs as 
enduring as the ancient Chinese tradition of 
culture and courtesy. But Victory must come first. 


Right now, at McDonnell, we’re working three 
shifts a day making planes, parts, and plastics for 
the United Nations’ war effort. But after Victory, 
we hope to add our contribution to the develop- 
ment of China’s post-war aviation industry ...to 
the prosperity which can be China’s through 
a fuller realization of its own rich resources. 
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These compact, efficient packages of power will 
perform many of the jobs in controlling the flight 
of tomorrow's skyliners. Their high precision 
has won them a place in today's fighter planes. 


PROMISE OF A BRIGHT FUTURE 


in the Transmission 
of Power... 





Say demands of war have brought 


a revolution in the economical 
transmission of power. Here at Foote 
Bros. new advances in engineering— 
new developments in the manufacture 
of extremely high precision gears, 
speed reducers and aircraft devices, 
give promise to American manufac- 
turers of a new era of “better power 
transmission through better gears” 


when the war is won. 


Tomorrow these new developments 


Mass production of high precision gears will assure may solve problems for you in the 


more efficient performance — greater compactness . 
and increased speed in tomerrow's machines. equipment you manufacture. When 


that time comes, you may look to Foote 
Improved speed reducer designs assure greater 
compaciness—smeoether operation and « new offi- Bros. for gears and speed reducers in 
ciency te tomorrow's equipment manvfacturers. , 

any size—held to the tolerances you 


require. Foote Bros. will also be able 





to offer you an engineering service to 
assist your designers in any power 
transmission problem requiring the 
use of gears and speed reducers. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 
$225 South Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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other communication products. 
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target started back in the Hayes plant where the planes’ 
wheels are made. 

EVERY U. S. 4-ENGINE BOMBER is equipped with 
HAYES Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. Medium 
bombers and fighter escorts by the hundreds also “start 
upstairs” on Hayes equipment. 

Take-offs under combat conditions, and landings— 
whether shooting one landing or dozens daily—depend on 
the sound design and skilled manufacture of the Hayes 
organization. 

AIRCRAFT 
WHEELS AN D BRAKES Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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North American Mustangs 


are equipped with 
WITTEK Aviation HOSE CLAMPS 


These fast, high altitude North American P-51 Mus- 
tangs—among the top-flight fighters of the U. S. Air 
Forces—are equipped with Wittek Aviation Hose 
Clamps. The dependability of Wittek Hose Clamps, 
long accepted by the aviation and automotive indus- 
tries, is now being proven in actual service with the 
armed forces of the United Nations. Wittek Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago 23, Illinois. 
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in other theaters, and the airlines would gain operating experi- 
ence, it is pointed out. 


Airline Rates: p.: this down as a possibility: when the 
airlines get back to normal after the war, one of the first things 
that may happen is a general passenger and express rate hear. 
ing before CAB. On passenger fares, some sources insist that 
the Board has never passed on the reasonableness of these tar. 
iffs. When carriers were asked to cut their fares 10% shortly 
after war was declared, CAB was interested in reducing overall 
revenue, and was not judging reasonableness, they say. The air 
express situation is still somewhat muddled. Railway Expres 
Agency was found to be an air carrier, but not entitled to 
_ ther” certificate—it is now operating under an exemp- 
tion order, which could lawfully be rescinded tomorrow. Others 
want to get into the field. Rates must be straightened out 
Thus a passenger-express rate hearing may be one of the first 
items on CAB’s postwar books. 


Jumping the Gun: The Army is still frothing at the 
mouth over publication by the British weekly, Flight, of speci- 
fications of the Boeing B-29, the Superfortress, one of the really 
hush hush planes of the war. The published figures, however, 
were only approximate, some close, some distant, to the truth 
The British publication maintains it got them through routine 
channels in London and believed them to have been cleared 
It isn’t the first time that a British aviation magazine has pub- 
lished supposedly confidential information, but this works both 
ways, too. Occasionally U. S. publications come out first with 
British plane data, although this is infrequent. 


Navy Scores: chalk one up for the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics on public relations. The Army Air Forces has 
adopted the Navy’s plans for giving writers a preview of an im- 
portant airplane with instructions to hold all information con- 
fidential until the flash release comes from Washington—which 
release is timed with actual use of the plane in combat or ata 
time when the enemy is known to have obtained one or more 
of the planes. You'll soon be hearing all about one of our 
latest and best; the press has had its preview. 


CAA Tests: Look for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to run civil air regulation tests on some more Army and Navy 
transport planes by summer. These tests, purpose of which is 
to ascertain which planes will be immediately available for 
postwar transport work, have already been run on two military 
types, both twin-engined. CAA also hopes to test some four- 
engined models. 


Plant Disposal : Passage of the Murray-George war con- 
tracts termination bill by the Senate helps pave the way for 
clarification of problems worrying aircraft manufacturers as they 
look ahead to the postwar reconversion period. Faster action 
on other legislation dealing with such things as surplus plant 
disposal can be expected as Congress moves toward its election- 
year recess. 

Surplus War Property Administrator W. L. Clayton disclosed 
the predominating trend of thought when he asked Congress # 
name a single agency to have overall direction over the dis- 
posal of surplus supplies and plants, giving it specific authority 
to give valid titles to properties it sells. Sen. James E. Murray 
(D., Mont.), chairman of the Military Affairs subcommittee on 
war contracts, indicates that a bill embodying these ideas will 
be ready soon. 


Quick Conversion: opinions differ widely regarding the 
length of time which will be needed to switch the aircraft in- 
dustry over from its all-out war production to the job of 
making planes for peacetime uses. Donald Douglas, president 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., went on record last fortnight in 4 
transcontinental telephone interview with the opinion that con- 
version will require from three to six months, depending upon 
engineering problems involved and the labor situation. Douglas, 
incidentally, said he does not expect the DC-3 to be entirely 
replaced by new types of transport planes after the war, 

that the company expect: to effect some improvements in 
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PROVED! HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


AIRCRAFT TIRES LAST LONGER... 
and save rubber! 






Determines correct operating deflection 
for any aircraft tire...without graphs, 
charts, scales, air pressure gauges ... 
in just 60 seconds! 
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{Above} Taking undeflected reading at top of airplane tire 
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{Right} Taking deflected reading at bottom of airplane tire 


Rigid tests show here is the first 
scientific way to prevent premature 
tire failures from improper inflation 


An exclusive development by General Tire’s 
aviation engineers . . . the General Deflect-O- 
Gauge has been tested on all types of aircraft 
tires. Every time it has proved that with it 
each tire can be inflated to exactly the correct 
pressure for the load . . . and this 
pressure can be determined in 
just 60 seconds! 


; 
—_ 





of your aircraft tires . . . and save precious rubber. 


Available . . . without charge or obligation . . . 
is an informative instruction 
booklet on the General Deflect- 
O-Gauge. Learn for yourself the 
complete details of how the 


Deflect-O-Gauge solves aircraft 


Thus, General Tire has initiated 
a new era of accuracy in aircraft 
Maintenance . . . gives you a posi- 
tive way to increase the service life 


tire pressure problems. Just write, 
Department 2, 


Made of bigh quality steel, ed for pro- 
tection .. . easily read calibrations ... 
spirit level om base assurés correct read- 
ings. Assembled in 10 seconds. Packed in 
sturdy, attractive wooden case. 


AVIATION DIVISION « THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO: 
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miles will more than likely count the cost—and 
dine costs are high above those of surface trans- 
generally speaking. 
"On the other hand, everyone knows that the short- 
airline is going to come in greater or lesser 
and some of the ventures will be very suc- 
over a period of years. But this development 
all require money and careful study. Whenever and 
hherever air transportation offers an advantage, it will 
a place. But the cost element is the most im- 
rtant. 
‘Perhaps the big future for many feeder airline 
Wganizations will be local systems which operate on 
priain days of the week without endeavoring to offer 
ily service on a set schedule. The West offers the 
greatest opportunities for experimentation, for there 
distances between towns are greater and surface 
fansportation is weaker. Promoters of feeder airlines 


’ 


fhould not fool themselves or their financial backers 
t profitable feeder routes will spring up overnight 

all around the country. Feeders will develop the slow 

and hard way just as the present scheduled airlines 
pvelop—but perhaps without as much air mail as- 
lance. 


Progress From the Field 


HE ARMY AIR FORCES has run into bad luck in 
its public relations ever since the ground forces 
§macked the airmen down hard and abolished the ex- 
Meellent public relations staff of Col. Arthur I. Ennis 
eral years ago. It is am open secret that certain 
Army officers are determined that the AAF be held 
“down in publicizing its efforts. One ground force 
"tolonel has openly boasted that he would “break” the 
"AAF publicity set-up, and some day he probably will 
De named publicly. 
' Despite the handicaps of politics, rivalry, jealousy 
)and throat-cutting in Army circles in Washington, the 
"AAF has maintained a minimum public relations 
Organization under able Col. William Westlake and Lt. 
Col. Joseph Edgerton. It is a miracle that any organi- 
zation exists at all considering the efforts to squelch 
the airmen. 
' On the other hand, the AAF has often overlooked 
bod bets in handling the press and seeing to it that 
"’xperienced pressmen are given the opportunities to 
te the AAF in action. Too few aviation writers have 
»Been invited to combat areas by AAF chiefs, and 
'teo often certain AAF chiefs in Washington have put 
their own public relations men out on a limb by mis- 
ing press situations. 
Be that as it may, a tribute is deserved to some of 
| the AAF commands for using proper initiative in 
Setting their stories to the public via aviation writers. 
Recently members of the Aviation Writers Association 
Were guests of the Air Service Command and the 
Materiel Command at Patterson and Wright Fields 
in Dayton. The First Troop Carrier Command of 
Indianapolis provided transportation from Dayton to 
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Dallas, and beyond, in connection with other war 
time aviation activities. The arrangements made for 
the writers were excellent, the program was highly in- 
formative, and the results can be nothing but con- 
structive for press and public alike. 

The outstanding success of this AAF hospitality 
should provide a tip to other AAF units—especially 
to the Washington headquarters. The public is vitally 
interested in the air phase of the war. No jealousy 
on the part of ground force officers should prevent 
the public from receiving the story of what is happen- 
ing. We suggest that the AAF can provide other useful 
tours for writers who are seriously endeavoring to 
provide true facts to the public. 


Constructive Step 


Lae the aircraft industry did not complete 
its reorganization of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce at the Los Angeles meeting late in April, 
definite progress was made. Placing the Chamber’s 
destinies in the hands of two of the ablest industry 
leaders, Eugene E. Wilson of United Aircraft Corp. 
and Donald Douglas of Douglas Aircraft Company, 
was a step in the right direction. 

But beyond the reorganization itself was a forward- 
looking statement recommending the formulation of a 
permanent American airpower policy to safeguard na- 
tional security and assure world peace and prosperity. 
At first blush, the statement did not seem to mean 
much. But actually, the statement was the first such 
exposition to be propounded by the Chamber and is 
constructive throughout. Especially pleased were we 
to note that the aircraft industry is not begging the 
government to support it after the war. 

There was a definite trend toward independence of 
private enterprise noted at the meeting, inspired some- 
what by the long-range thinking of Robert E. Gross, 
president of Lockheed. The future of the aircraft in- 
dustry is largely dependent upon the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of the industry itself, not upon govern- 
ment alms. No one minimizes the coming deflation of 
industry orders when military requirements cease. But 
to depend completely upon the government for salva- 
tion is no solution to the dilemma. 

As for the recommendation that a new “Morrow 
Board” be named to evolve a new and permanent air- 
power strength, the suggestion is a sound one. Such 
a board is close to the heart of Eugene Wilson, whose 
judgment is highly respected throughout the industry. 
With the original recommendations toned down some- 
what, the Chamber should move ahead and press for 
appointment of a new governmental board to analyze 
the problems and recommend a long-range program of 
air strength for the nation. 


Standing Gets Tiresome 


DD AIRPORT TERMINALS that need more seats 
for waiting passengers: Lockheed Terminal, Bur- 
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One for the Books 


At THE DEPTH of the depression in the ‘’30’s, 
Boeing Aircraft Company’s Wichita Division, then 
known as Stearman Aircraft, had but 13 employes, in- 
cluding the secretary of the manager, J. Earl Schaefer. 
Ten of those 13 are still with the company, which is 
something of an all-time record for loyalty. Justifiably 
proud Schaefer, one of the industry’s ablest production 
men, with a great many thousands of employes in a 
vast modern plant, played host to aviation writers and 
press men the other day at the preview of the Super- 
fortress about which we will hear much in due course. 
From small PT-17 trainers to the Superfortress, from a 
few thousand square feet of factory space to 3,000,000 
square feet, from 13 employes to a payroll to populate 
a good-sized town—that is really moving up. 
up nights sometimes and can’t believe it’s true,” Earl 
says. Boeing has every reason to boast of its Wichita 
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Division. Sound management brings sound results. 


Dangerous Proposal . 


< 


7s PROPOSAL of the Office of Price Adminigi 
tion to ration 73-octane gasoline for airplaney§ 
not only ridiculous but a dangerous encroachment ™@ 
wartime civil aviation. 
There is not very much non-scheduled flying. 
is no opportunity for a black market. 
sation of WTS training, and cutting down of all 

training, it is essential that fixed base operators ay 
schools be able to keep in business with a minim 
of activity—and gasoline for industrial and other non 
scheduled flying is the basis of this business. The OPA 
proposal should be opposed with all the vigor whis 
civil aviation can rally. 
would accomplish nothing except to provide n 

work for a few brighty-bright government employes 


There is no shortage of ge 


With thal 


Rationing of vide a 


Wayne W. Parnrige 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Although the editors dis- 
like publishing letters in this column without 
the writer's name attached, there are occasions 

identification would be embarrassing. 
Names are withheld only when the identity of 
the writer is known to the editors, and upon 
request. 
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“pead a letter signed by a Mr. 
. lished in the March Ist issue 
merican Aviation, and I want to answer 


by paragraph. 

place, I had the privilege of 
original national coramittee in 
the organization of the Civil Air Patrol, and 
ey have done a magnificent job all 
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down to the smallest individual regi- 
of the Civil Air Patrol—and that is what 
It was necessary to organize. 

the Civil Air Patrol as a 
on the functions assigned to 
the members were all volun- 


Now the question arises as to the Civil Air 
Patrol’s place in postwar aviation—and it boils 


and no _ regimentation. 

For my part—I don’t think we need a militant 
outfit in aviation to make it go forward. 

As to Captain Kahle’s letter—the reason that 

we have not had a big, powerful, national or- 

ganization in aviation, is that we were so 

t and individualistic that we 

with an organization and help 

A few aviation organizations 

as N.A.A., and A.O.P.A., 





that. Washington has not been the cockpit for 
aviation in the past, and our aviation is the 
greatest on the face of the earth today. This 
came about through the combined efforts of 
everyone in aviation when war was declared. 
I need not remind you how small our air 
force was, but by everyone getting together 
and helping the military people, they built 
the greatest air force on earth. 

Captain Kahle has stated that we do not 
need any more clubs. In my opinion aviation 
does need more clubs and more social organi- 
zations within it affiliated with one national 
organization—whether it be C.A-P., N.A.A., 
or any other. The more of these clubs you 
have, the more you will be able to sell aviation 
to the individual, and the better the members 
will know each other. This comradeship does 
not come about by running around and goose- 
stepping and saluting each other every time 
you turn around. 

As to Joe Doakes and Johnny Dude fighting 
among themselves—that is merely human 
nature, and as far as the Civil Air Patrol 
making them put aside their differences— 
they had to put on the appearance of putting 
them aside if they were going to belong to 
the Civil Air Patrol whether they liked it or 
not; otherwise, they were immediately elimi- 
nated. 

Do you want to be thrown out of your 
flying organization because you are not able 
to keep a drilling appointment, or are unable 
to perform an assigned task due to some per- 
sonal difficulty? Do not misunderstand me 
. . . there are many very fine officers and 
people in the Civil Air Patrol; they are com- 
pletely unselfish, and give up their time and 
money to be of service to their country... 
but these people would be just the same 
whether they were officers of the C.A.P. or 
not. C.A.P. is not responsible for their out- 
standing work—they would be outstanding in 


any case. 

In his tenth paragraph, Captain Kahle states 
that when a man is assigned a job in C.AP., 
and he doesn’t do it, he is removed. This has 
been mentioned before. In civil aviation, we 
do not feel that a man should be thrown out 
when he fails to do a job assigned to him— 
we feel that we should put another man in 
his place who will do the job, and let him 
coast if he likes. After all, he has a right to 
be in aviation and still not be dictated to by 
some one. In this same paragraph he says 
“This is sort of ruling with an iron hand”— 
it certainly is, and. we do not want that in 
aviation after the war is over, and we don’t 
want that sort of thing in this country. We 





do not need to be regimented. We feel te 
things should be on a voluntary basis. 

It is people who think along these ie 
that will defeat the very purpose that wea 
trying to go out for. We are not a mE 
taristic nation and never will be—I iim 
When we become militaristic we wil & 
heading for a situation similar to that Wie 
exists in other countries which are rulaiy 
the military. ; 

As to the Civil Air Patrol being turned ib 
a state organization similar to the Stalé i 
tional Guard set-up—I think there would & 
much trouble in trying to do this. That st 
State’s privilege, and when people volume 
to join the National Guard they know tha? 
is fully military, and not semi-military @s 
the C.A.P., and they expect the discipline mi 
to conform with all the articles of war and 
rules and regulations set down to govern MiP 
tary organizations. Personally, I think & 
National Guard is one of the greatest o 
tions that exists in this country, and I ip 
that the states will continue to have i 
National Guards with their aviation om 
ponents. They will not endorse C.A.P. takiy 
over their work. 

If this country wants to have its aviaia 
run by a bunch of military goose-steppig 
people who haven't been in aviation @ 
length of time—then I have missed the poini- 
but I feel sure that the majority of the @ 
heads and leaders of C.A.P. wouldn't like ® 
see that come to pass. They will want to ff 
back to our old way of living and put &@ 
country back on a civilian basis when & 
war ends. Everything should be on a pur 
voluntary set-up; if it isn’t, then it becom 
dictatorial, and I, for one, am for keeping @ 
our aviation organizations purely voluntaly 


(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 


@bituaries 





Clement Orville Miniger 


Clement Orville Miniger, 69, founde 
and chairman of the board of the Elect 
Auto-Lite Co., died in Toledo April 2 
following an illness of several mon@ 
Miniger founded the Electric Auto-Lit 
Co. in 1911. The company grew from 
an original patent purchase for an aul 
mobile generator into a diversified aut 
motive parts producer in 23 cities in 
United States and Canada. Rec 
Auto-Lite expanded into the aviatia 
field. 
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You'll declare a new Independence in the Lb THE 


In the Age of Flight, you are at last 
going to say good-bye to that “tied 
down” feeling. You're going to declare 
your own personal independence of 
distance and time. 

When the pressure of business or 
the routine of every-day life begins to 
weigh heavily upon you... when you 
feel the need for a complete change of 
scenery . .. you'll go! For the airplane 
will be at your service as never before. 

Huge, luxurious United Mainliners 
will depart frequently for flights to 
numerous points across the nation over 
the strategic Main Line Airway. A 
single night of travel will take you 
from the East to one of the great 


National Parks, to Southern California 
or the Great Northwest . . . will enable 
you to journey from winter into sum- 
mer . . . from summer into lands of 
perennial snows . . . to spend restful 


days in an entirely different climate. 

You will be able to give broader ex- 
pression to your personal aims, thanks 
to the swiftness of the airplane. People 
you want to see, places you want to 
visit will be within easy reach. No 
place in this country will be too far. 
No trip will take too long to prevent 
you from going. 

Looking forward to this great new 
day of aviation, United is already an- 
ticipating your travel needs, even 


though all our energies are now dedi- 
cated to Victory. Giant 220-mile- 
an-hour planes are on order, to be 
delivered when wartime conditions 
permit. New routes have been applied 
for. New and far more frequent sched- 
ules are being studied. 

The “charter” is being drawn up 
for your new Independence — in the 


coming Age of Flight. 
* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 




















A field light is a relatively 


small part of an airport's 


equipment— but not small 


in importance. 





Piston rings are 
relatively small, too. But not 


small in importance to aircraft 





engine manufacturers. 




















The world’s finest piston rings are s‘andard equipment for these 
world-famous aircraft engines—Allison - Wright - Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce - Franklin > Warner. 


She Perfect Circle Companies 


Hagerstown, Indiana « Richmond, Indiana « Newrastle, Indiana « Tipton, Indiana » Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














A Captain... 








and a fog-bound convoy ! 


OMEWARD BOUND from England, a long line 
H of ships fumbled slowly through a blinding 
fog off the Grand Banks, creeping uncertainly 
toward Cape Cod. 

From vessel to vessel ran the Commodore’s 
signal: 

“Urgent—ship needed with Gyro-Compass.” 

Contact was quickly made with the skipper of 
a vessel so equipped, and he was instructed: 

“Come to the head of the line...lead us 
through the fog.” 

And so the Sperry Gyro-Compass, being non- 
magnetic, and free from all variation and deviation, 
provided a fixed steering reference that guided the 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ships through Massachusetts Bay to the eastern 
entrance of the Cape Cod Canal. 


The skipper told us: “I navigated entirely by 
the Gyro-Compass. After three hours I looked 
up from my charts to tell my Chief Officer that 
according to my reckoning the convoy was at the 
Canal entrance... and just then the fog lifted and 
we had our objective dead ahead, with all the 
convoy assembled behind!”’ 


This true story is not an unusual tale. For to- 
day, all over the Seven Seas, Sperry Gyro-Com- 
passes and Gyro-Pilots with their repeaters and 
course recorders are guiding countless naval and 
merchant vessels. 


INC. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS o ELECTRONICS . AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION 7 SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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HearingsOpen on Surplus Aircraft Problem 





Pogue Group Holds Secret Meetings; Airlines 


Believed F avoring Postwar ‘Lease’ Plan 
By Eric BrRaMLey 


: jon QUESTION of what to do with the thousands of U. S. airplanes— 
) particularly transport types—after the war was receiving official atten- 
tion in Washington last fortnight, but the discussions were shrouded in 


Holding hearings was the so-called 
Pogue committee—the Surplus Aircraft 
Administration subcommittee of the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration. The 
committee’s decisions and possible recom- 
mendations for legislation are expected to 
have far-reaching effects on disposal of 
surplus aircraft. 

Seldom has a Washington aviation hear- 
ing been conducted with such secrecy. 
Meeting days were not announced, the 
membership of the subcommittee was not 
announced, the agenda was secret, and 
witnesses were cautioned more than once 
not to reveal their testimony to outsiders. 
Observers, seeking to ascertain the need 
for such secrecy when it became apparent 
that most points up for discussion would 
not affect the national security, met an 
official wall of silence. 

However, certain facts did leak out— 
enough to give a general idea of views 
held by some parts of the aviation in- 
dustry on the disposal of transport air- 
craft. Also, certain general principles be- 
came apparent. Among them were: 

@The solution of the surplus aircraft 
problem must have one basic objective— 
the retention of a strong postwar aircraft 
manufacturing industry. 

@ Disposal of surplus aircraft must be 
handled so as to insure the highest finan- 
cial return to the government. 


Transport System a ‘Must’ 


@An adequate U. S. air transportation 
system is a postwar “must.” The trans- 
port fleet will be valuable in the national 
defense. 

Both airlines and maufacturers shared 
these views. A representative of the Air 

rt Association—President Edgar S. 
Gorrell—testified before the committee, 
and a representative of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce was scheduled to 
appear as this issue went to press. It is 
also expected that other aviation officials 
will be heard. 


It was no secret in airline circles that 
the industry’s position would follow these 
general lines: 

@Surplus transport aircraft should be 

by the government to the airlines 
and to other U. S. firms or individuals 
(CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue, who 
heads the subcommittee, told the Senate’s 
Postwar planning committee early this 
year that “suggestions have been made 
that in lieu of selling the equipment to 
air carriers it be leased to them on reas- 
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onable terms so that they could terminate 
the lease when new and more modern 
equipment became available.”) 

@iIt should be possible to enter into 
such a lease any time within three years 
after the war, the lease to be for not 
more than five years. 

@The most that could be paid in rent 
would be 80% of the airplane’s value at 
the time the lease was made. Payments 
would be in monthly installments. 

@ There should be only three ways of 
terminating such a lease: (1) by pur- 
chasing a new airplane of equal capacity 
(if a new 42-place plane were Heme oven | 
leases on two 21-passenger ships could 
be canceled); (2) by paying in full the 
unpaid portion of the lease; (3) cancela- 
tion by the government for military neces- 
sity. 


Beech Sets Up New 
Subsidiary to Handle 
Its Surplus Materials 


One solution to the problem of disposal 
of surplus aircraft materials is the utili- 
zation of a clearing house through which 
surpluses may be transferred to fill new 
demands. Such an organization, Material 
Distributors, Inc., has been set up as a 
susidiary of Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Since its incorporation on December 4, 
1943, the company has arranged for sales 
of about $300,000 worth of materials a 
month. Acting as a clearinghouse be- 
tween manufacturers with surplus raw 
materials and parts and other producers 
in need of such materials, it aids both in 
the disposition of outmoded inventories 
and in the achievement: of maximum 
utilization of existing materials. 


@ Foreign countries should be permitted 
to lease planes, but only on condition that 
they sign an order for purchase of a new 
U. S.-built plane, and make a deposit on 
the order. 


@ When manufacturers are able to pro- 
duce new planes to fill all orders, the 
leased planes should be returned to the 
government, disassembled and the ma- 
terials retained by the government to pre- 
vent a materials shortage in any future 
emergency. 





Airline officials believed that the gov- 
ernment should be responsible for the 
leased planes’ airworthiness at the time 
leases are consummated, and should also 
stand the expense of converting the planes 
for commercial use. They have also made 
a study of the price upon which the lease 
should be based, concluding that it should 
be the original price paid by the govern- 
ment (with a provision, however, that 
this should not be more than the price 
of a similar airplane before the war) less 
depreciation probably on the basis of five 
years with a 20% residual value. 


Many Advantages Seen 


Observers asserted that there were many 
advantages to this general plan. Financial 
return to the government would be high. 
Manufacturers, while preparing to turn 
out new planes, would be busy converting 
and overhauling planes to be leased. Even 
more important, it was said, the airlines 
would not tie up all their cash in the 
purchase of used and obsolete aircraft— 
the plan would enable them to have sub- 
stantial funds ready to buy new, im- 
proved models, Some sources even sug- 
gested that the plan be put into effect 
immediately and be applied to planes now 
being returned by the Army to the air- 
lines. The airlines must now purchase 
this equipment. 

Industry officials consider the surplus 
aircraft problem of utmost importance. If 
the Pogue group plans to recommend 
legislation, they hope it will be at this 
session of Congress. 

Although membership of the Pogue 
committee was not formally announced, 
it was learned that it includes, in addi- 
tion to Pogue, Stokeley W. Morgan, head 
of the State Department's aviation divi- 
sion; Col. F. Trubee Davison, chief of 
special projects, Army Air Forces; Rear 
Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce William A. M. 
Burden; Walter E. Joyce, vice president, 
Defense Plant Corp., and Paul T. David, 
chief fiscal analyst for the Budget Bureau. 


To be Considered: 


Among matters to be considered by 
the committee are: an inventory of “sur- 
plus” aircraft; considerations to guide the 
services in declaring aircraft surplus; the 
time when the inventory should be started 
—now, or upon establishment of a per- 
manent surplus organization; size of trans- 
port fleet to be maintained by the services 
after the war; whether surplus ai 
should be put in airworthy condition for 
purchaser, completely converted for ulti- 
mate use or turned back to manufacturers 
for repair, conversion and delivery; 
methods of disposition sale; whether air- 
lines are to have option of as 
purchasing or both; number of p 
airlines could use; policy on sales to avia- 
tion schools, educational institutions, gov- 
ernment units, foreign governments; and 
whether there should be a laid-up fleet 
for emergency use. 





























































Industry Concentrating on Tactical Planes 


Termination of Trainer Plane Contracts 
Places April Acceptances at 8,343 


| N APRIL for the first time, aircraft pro- 
duction reflected almost complete con- 
centration on production of tactical 
models. Termination of the majority of 
trainer plane contracts reduced the total 
output as had been anticipated, bringing 
the month’s acceptances to 8343 planes. 

Chairman C. E. Wilson expressed the 
opinion of the whole Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board, when he announced, “We got 
all the tactical planes we wanted, and 
combat types (fighters and bombers) 
formed 77% of the total—a new per- 
centage high.” He added that it was not 
a numerical record because April was 
two days shorter than March. 

“Output per working day was 3,840,000 
pounds compared to 3,756,000 in March 
or a gain of 84,000 pounds a day, an- 
other new record,” Wilson revealed. 
Planes produced in April were accepted 
at a rate of 334 per working day, just 
below the March average. Production 
by weight was off 6% to a total of 96,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Wilson explained that April production 
was slightly under schedule, partly be- 
cause contracts for less-essential types 
which had been scheduled for completion 
during the month were prolonged over 
several months. This move, he ex- 
plained was designed to allow the plants 
to transfer workers and machines to 
more essential models. 

“The aircraft program has now reached 
the point where high preference tactical 
models can be boosted by curtailing less 
needed or obsolete types,” WPB Chair- 
man Donald Nelson explained last month. 


In short, the program is now far beyond 
the stage where virtually every model is 
a ‘must’. example is trainers, 
which have been cut 15% in numbers 
for 1944 with the result that several 
plants which have been producing them 
will be able to shift to s%-contracting 
work on fighter planes and cargo trans- 
port types. 

“In the same way,” he added, “output 
of some of the standard bombers has been 
going so well that facilities are now 
available for shifting to production of 
new planes such as the superbomber. 
Likewise, as plants producirig newer types 
of fighter planes get into high-speed pro- 
duction, it is becoming possible to cut 
down on the production of early fighter 
types which do not so well meet current 
combat requirements.” 

Wilson indicated that this changeover 
in emphasis was successful in his com- 
ments on production of particular models. 
Production of the B-29 was satisfactory 
because the scheduled number of planes 
were turned out, although. because of the 
need for minor modifications, not all 
were accepted. “Production of heavy 
bombers was very substantially over the 
1000-mark,” he added. 

Brig. Gen. B. E. Meyers revealed that 
the Constellation has gone into “limited 
production”. He said that he would not 
describe it as a better cargo plane than 
the C-54 because “it’s a different breed 
of cat. The Constellation wasn’t built 
primarily as a cargo plane as was the 
C-54.” 





‘An Extra 400’ . 





. . and Then Some 








When Gen. Arnold recently asked for ‘an extra 400' Douglas C-47 Sky- 
train transport planes, Douglas Aircraft Co. workers at Long Beach and Okla- 
homa City responded by initiating a "Wings for Invasion’ drive to go over and 


above the quota set by the AAF commander. 


Shown above is a brand new 


view of the assembly line at Long Beach. 
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500 Crossings a Month by ATC | 


Operations of the Air Transport Com. 
mand have reached such a scope thy 
more than 500 transatlantic crossings wep 
made in a recent month, Maj. Gen. Haro 
L. George, commanding general of Alt 
announces. In the same month A 
handled more than 2,500,000 pounds ¢ 
cargo and passenger traffic, and more th» 
4,000 war-priority passengers Year. 
round practicability of the difficult Nor 
Atlantic route was indicated by the safey 
record established, Gen. George saij 








Aviation Calendar 


May 15-16—South Dakota Airport 
Planning Conference, Huron. 

May 17-18—Society of Automotive 
Engineers national Diesel fuels and 
lubricants meeting, Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, Chicago. 

May 19-20—First Annual Mon- 
tana Air Clinic, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 23-24—Aeronautical Training 
Society, annual convention, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. 

June 17—Meeting steering com- 
mittee, Airworthiness Requirements 
Committee of ACCA, at Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 

June 23-24—Meeting of officers 
and directors, Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 26—West Virginia Aviation 
Planning Forum, Charleston. 

July 10-12—American Association 
of Airport Executives, annual meet- 
ing, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

July 17-18—Air Traffic Conference 
regular meeting, Denver. 

Aug. 1-2—Eastern Division meet- 
ing, Airworthiness Requirements 
Committee, New York; Western Di- 
vision meeting, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 2-3—National Business meet- 
ing, National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion, Denver. 

Sept. 4-6—Annual meeting Aero 
Medical Association, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Mo 

Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft 
Engineering and Production meet- 
ing and engineering display, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 15-18—Second National 
Aviation Planning Clinic, Oklahoma 
City. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual 
Meeting and engineering display, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 











The industry in general is continuil 
an excellent job, Wilson said, but 
shift to the heavier, longer range he 
and the’ constant improvements dicta 
by battle experience call for a contin 
all-out effort of both management 
labor of the aircraft industry. “If 
tary requirements changed, we 
beat the March peak,” he stated. “Ow 
schedule will be shifted to meet militaty 
demands, whether they go up or down 
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Two Helicopters on 
United Aircraft’s 
Program for 1944 











New aviation equipment, including two 
new helicopters of increased size and 
carrying power, a new super-hydromatic 
propeller of radically advanced design, 
and several new engine models, including 
one with a normal rating of 2,100 horse- 
power, will be produced this year by 
manufacturing divisions of the United 
Aircraft Corp. Frederick B. Rentschler, 
chairman, told stockholders at the annual 


meeting. 

“We have always recognized our re- 
sponsibility for keeping ahead technically 
of our enemies” he said. “Today, even 
while we are under heavy pressure for 
increased production, every one of our 
manufacturing divisions faces the diffi- 
cult task of retooling for new and im- 
proved models. 


Mock-up of 400 Passenger Plane 


Unveiled by Consolidated-Vultee 


TH MOCK-UP of the projected Con- 

solidated-Vultee 400-passenger trans- 
port plane was unveiled to members of 
the Aviation Writers Association at the 
Fort Worth plant on May 1. 

While specifications remain secret, it 
was revealed officially that the plane will 
be equipped with six engines in pusher 
arrangement, and that it is equipped with 
a mid-wing. Henry Growald, project en- 
gineer, explained details of the plane to 
the writers, who then were permitted to 
ramble through the huge interior of the 
wooden mock-up. 

It also was revealed that some com- 
ponent parts of the plane are already 
being fabricated. The wing, with 
engines placed in the trailing edges, is a 
new air foil developed by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The outer skin of the craft is to be con- 








Bell Enters Helicopter Field 





NEW HELICOPTER, said to incor- 
porate important principles which 
make for stability in flight and for pre- 
cision control, produced by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., was publicly announced for the 
time last fortnight. It has been 
undergoing tests for more than a year, 
the company reports. 

The stability principle incorporated in 
the craft was developed by Arthur M. 
Young, who had worked with scale 
models of helicopters for more than 12 
years before he joined Bell in 1941. In 
the Bell helicopter the rotor is rendered 
independent of the mast by the stabilizing 
device and the rotor tends to remain in a 
horizontal plane, says the report. 

“This stability promises increased sim- 
plification of controls when such craft can 
be made available for the general public,” 
says Bell. 

The two-bladed rotor used on the heli- 
copter makes possible a simplified hub 
design. The machine uses a conventional 


anti-torque propeller on the tail and has 
a three-wheel landing gear. The Frank- 
lin engine, rated at 160 hp. is of the hori- 
zontally opposed air-cooled type, and is 
mounted vertically directly aft of the 
pilot’s compartment. The closed cabin 
model utilizes considerable transparent 
plastic to afford maximum vision. Rotor, 
mast, transmission, and engine are 
mounted integrally, and are set in the 
fuselage in soft rubber mounts to reduce 
vibration. 

The span of the rotor is 33 feet and the 
diameter of the anti-torque propeller is 
about five feet. The main rotor blades are 
of solid wood construction, with a steel 
insert in the leading edge to aid in mass 
balancing and for added strength. The 
anti-torque propeller is two-bladed, var- 
iable pitch, also with solid wood blades. 
It is driven by a tubular shaft, and is 
controlled by a cable and a 

The main rotor is free wheeling, as on 
conventional type helicopters. 
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Bell Aircraft Corporation's new helicopter is shown landing in an automobile 
parking lot during a recent experimental test. 
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structed of new high-tensile-strength 
aluminum alloys. The writers agreed 
unanimously that there is only one word 
which suitably describes the project: 
colossal. 


Editor of Southern 
Flight Elected Head 


of Aviation Writers 


George Haddaway, editor of Southern 
Flight, Dallas, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Aviation Writers Association 
at the annual meeting May 2 at Texas 
A. & M. College, succeeding Wayne W. 
Parrish, editor of American Aviation, who 
becomes chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. 


Phillip Andrews, publisher of Air News, 
and Maurice Roddy, aviation editor of 
The Chicago Times, were elected first and 
second vice presidents, respectively. Les- 
lie Spencer and Devon Francis were re- 
elected treasurer and executive secretary, 
respectively. Total membership is now 
180 and about 40 were on the entire tour 
in conjunction with the meeting. 

On April 28 and 29 the writers were 
guests of the Air Service and Materiel 
Commands of the AAF at Patterson and 
Wright Fields, Dayton, O., and on April 
30 they were transported to Dallas for 
Texas Aviation Week events by the First 
Troop Carrier Command of Stout Field, 
Indianapolis. Subsequently the writers 
traveled to A. & M. College to participate 
in the wartime aviation conference in 
session there, and a number of the group 
proceeded to Wichita to participate in the 
press preview of the Boeing B-29 at the 
Boeing plant there. 


Flight Administration 
Degree to be Offered 


at Purdue University 


Anticipating the needs of expanded 
air travel in the postwar era, Purdue 
University will soon undertake the train- 
ing of specialists in flight administration. 
President E. C. Elliott announces that the 
faculty has we egy the granting of the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Flight 
Administration. The curriculum will be 
administered by the School of Mechanical 
and Aeronautical Engineering. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 100 at any one 
time. 

The new course of study will be made 
possible not only by the present pro- 























Stainless Steel Plane in Productioy 


Budd Company, Navy 
Collaborate on Cargo 
Ship of Unique Design 


A CARGO PLANE of welded stainless 

steel which, its manufacturers claim, 
will carry a 44% useful load—“4 to 6% 
more than any other plane in existence” 
—has been put into full scale produc- 
tion by the Edward G. Budd Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The plane, comparable in size to the 
Douglas DC-3, is fashioned from 54,000 
pieces of stainless steel, welded together 
by the Budd Company’s unique “shot- 
welding” technique. This differs from 
spot welding in that only 50 to 80% of 
the metal on the inner surfaces of the 
two members being joined is liquefied at 
the time of electrical contact. The outer 
surfaces of the welded part never are 
exposed to chemical reaction. 

The Budd Company argues that the 
spot weld, which causes 100% fusion of 
the two metals being joined, renders the 
outer surfaces more susceptible to cor- 
rosion because they have undergone 
chemical change. 


Well Kept Secret 


The non-corrosive character of the 
plane was one of the factors influencing 
the Navy to accept its design early in 
1942. A closely guarded secret, it has 
been developed under the sponsorship of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
was built under a Navy Department con- 
tract. The plane was originally sponsored 
by Defense Supplies Corp. three years 
ago and was intended for use in Latin 
America. 
Welded stainless steel is capable of 
withstanding the reaction of sea salt for 
longer periods of time than the riveted 
aluminum alloy sheets now generally used 
in planes, and it can withstand fire up to poun 
1,100 degrees whereas aluminum can take radia 
only 600 degrees, the company says. each 
Conceived by Dr. Michael Watter, who of 1, 
designed the Martin Mars and the Mar- onstr 
tin Mariner, the Conestoga, as the plane paylo 
is called, will stay afloat “almost indefi- : 
nitely.” The cargo hatch is in the under- 
body (see cuts), but its door, or ramp, 
may be so tightly closed, against a rubber 
molding, that the bottom of the plane is 
rendered leakproof. ; 
This door may be opened to any di- 


Profile of the Conestoga. 





Budd’s Second 


The Conestoga is the second air- 
plane of welded stainless steel 
created by the Budd organization. 
The first—which was the first air- 
plane ever to be fabricated of that 
alloy—was built by Budd engineers 
in 1931, test flown successfully in 
1932, and then taken to Europe for 
a tour of the Continent. After many 
hours of successful flight demon- 
strations, the plane was brought 
back to Philadelphia where it has 
been on display in front of the 
Franklin Institute for the last eight 
years. 





Looking down ramp from interior. 
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mension while the plane is in flight. 
Cargo may be jettisoned through it with 
ease. A paratrooper who recently viewed 


the plane remarked: 

“Heck, we wouldn't have to jump out of 
this plane, we could slide out.” 

There is no danger of the ship rocking 
back on its tail when on the water “be- 
cause we put the buoyancy in the right 
places,” Dr. Watter said. 


Designed for Loading 


The upward sweep of the afterbody of 
the plane provides a large clearance be- 
_Jow the fuselage and back of the ramp 
to allow trucks to be moved in close to 
pick up or discharge shipments. Pro- 
yision is made for handling cargo with the 
aid of a specially-designed hoist, fitted 
above the loading ramp, and a manually- 
operated winch mounted on the forward 
end of the cargo compartment. These 
permit the loading of large, heavy pieces 
of freight, machinery, or motor transports. 

Dimensions of the cargo compartment 
are 8 x 8 x 25 feet. Both an ambulance 
and a jeep can be rolled into the space 
at once and still leave a large space. for 
stowage of other cargo. The longer 
length of the compartment, in compari- 
son with other cargo planes of similar 
size, is the result of elevating the pilot’s 
compartment. Having the cockpit above 
the main cargo floor furnishes a “crash 
buffer”, and Dr. Watter claims there is no 
drag penalty on the high cockpit. 

The unusually large cargo space is also 
due to a unicue design for the attach- 
ment of the wing to the fuselage. The 
wing structure does not pass through the 
fuselage in conventional fashion.  In- 

the wings are attached to five 
special side frames joined across the body 
by shallow, but rigid transverse members. 
This is what provides the headroom of 
8 feet—2% feet more than that possible 
with conventional structure. 

The Conestoga is a two-engine craft, 
68 feet long, with a wing spread of 100 
feet. It can take a wing load of 242 
pounds per square foot. Its 14-cylinder 
radial air-cooled engines deliver 1,200 hp. 
each for takeoff and have a normal rating 
of 1,050 hp. In tests, the plane has dem- 
onstrated that it can lift 10,400 pounds of 
payload off a landing strip in a run of 
920 feet. 


Weighs 33,800 Ibs. Loaded 


The total weight of the plane and a full 
load is 33,800 pounds. With a full load, 
including equipment, fuel, and a crew 
of two, the plane at a cruising speed of 
165 mph. wil! have a range of 650 miles. 

maximum range with available fuel 
tankage (two 259 gal. wing tanks and two 
238 gal. nacelle tanks) will be about 1,700 
miles. This can be increased to 3,500 


miles with auxiliary fuel tanks, the com- 


Pany claims. At 165 mph., the two en- 
ines each will deliver an economical 710 

. The plane burns 88 to 90 gallons of 
fuel per hour. 

“This is the smallest airplane and the 
most economical for the function for 

it was designed,” said Dr. Watter. 

on ’ ry the Navy’s practice of 

ding the smallest craft possible for a 
given job.” 

Some of the stainless steel used in the 
Conestoga is .006 gauge. The Budd com- 
pany claims aluminum is useful in planes 
only down to 017 gauge. 
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Single Air Branch Proposed 
in Postwar Military Set-up 


MERGER of the War and Navy 

Departments into a single De- 
partment of National Defense, with 
the air forces elevated to equal 
status with the ground and sea 
forces, was advocated by War De- 
partment spokesmen last fortnight 
in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Plan- 
ning, headed by Rep. Clifton A. 
Woodrum (D., Va.). 

The opening of hearings by the newly- 
formed Committee marked the first offi- 
cial scrutiny by the Congress of a ques- 
tion which has been smoldering for a dec- 
ade. Committee consideration of legis- 
lation by Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
and Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.), 
creating a separate air force under a uni- 
fied command, has been blocked for years 
by Presidential request. 


Committee Hears Stimson 


During the fortnight, the Woodrum 
Committee heard from several War De- 
partment witnesses, including Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, and one Navy 
Department witness, acting Secretary 
James V. Forrestal. Other Navy wit- 
nesses are slated to follow Forrestal. 

Facts on duplications of time, effort, 
and money under the present military 
set-up, with two separate services loosely 
linked together by numerous “joint 
boards”, were unfolded to the Woodrum 
group by each of the War Department 
spokesmen. 

Speaking for the Army Air Forces at 
the hearings were Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, Robert A. Lovett, and Brig. 
Gen. H. S. Hansell, Jr. Their plan would 
bring all land-based aviation under a 
single air branch within the Department 
of National Defense (but would leave 
carrier-based aviation under the naval 
branch) and would result in a merging 
of War and Navy aviation activities such 
as procurement, training, and construc- 
tion of shore facilities. 

Navy Department opposition to the 
unified command plan proposed by the 
War Department became obvious as hear- 
ings progressed. Two points promising 
to be the basis of sharp clashes are: 

@ The status of the air forces under the 
single Department of National Defense. 
War Department spokesmen presented 
the three subdivisions—land, sea, and air 
—as a “logical” breakdown” determined 
by the three different elements in which 
the forces operate, but Navy spokesmen 
took issue. Forrestal pointed to the ad- 
vantages in competition between the 
Army and Navy air arms, in developing 
new aircraft types and improving tech- 
niques. Chairman Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
also a member of the Woodrum Com- 
mittee, claimed that there is no more 
reason to create an air branch than there 
is to create an infantry branch and sug- 
gested that the establishment of a sepa- 
rate air branch would open the wedge 
for the establishment of innumerable 
other separate branches. 


@The time when a unified command 
should be authorized by the Congress and 
the time when it should become effective. 
War Department officials asked for an 
immediate authorization from Congress 
for a unified command so that it could 
be partially effectuated during the war 
period and molded along lines determined 
by actual operations. Unreserved opposi- 
tion to taking .any steps to change the 
services during the war period, however, 
was expressed by Forrestal. He asked 
the Committee to proceed cautiously and 
stated that a single Department of Na- 
tional Defense should not be accepted 
outright as the solution to the evils of 
duplication. Forrestal pointed out that 
duplications of effort may exist “within” 
a department just as much as between 
two separate departments. Forrestal con- 
ceded that the idea of unification of the 
services, however, merited “careful 
scrutiny” and should be weighed by the 
Congress. 

Naval Affairs Chairman Vinson, once a 
member of the Morrow Board which 
ruled out the “Billy” Mitchell proposal 
for a separate air force, was the out- 
standing challenger of the War Depart- 
ment’s position, at Woodrum Committee 
sessions. 

Vinson charged that the War Depart- 
ment was not advocating “unification” of 
command, but merely a further break- 
down in military command through the 
creation of a separate air force. 

Under long grilling by Vinson, AAF 
witnesses Lovett and Hansell admitted 
that they did not “subscribe” to a uni- 
fication of the Army and Navy—as now 
constituted—under a single command, 
minus provision for a co-equal air branch. 
Stating his belief that the motive behind 
the War Department proposal for unifica- 
tion was the establishment of a “separate 
air force”, Vinson declared that the AAF 
is “seeking to accomplish indirectly what 
is not proposed directly.” He maintained 
that in merging the Army and Navy, 
there is no reason for establishing a new 
air branch. “The more establishments 

ou establish, the more confusion, the 
ess coordination you bring about”, Vin- 
son remarked. 

Vinson Questions Lovett 


“Do you have to have divorcement to 
bring about consolidation?” Vinson asked 
Lovett. 

Rep. John M. Costello (D., Calif.) and 
Rep. Walter G. Andrews (R., N. Y.)— 
both members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee—came to the defense, 
pointing out that modern warfare is 
waged in three elements—land, sea, and 
air—and that these is every logical reason 
why the military organization should fol- 
low these lines laid down by nature. 

Lovett outlined for the Committee, 
point by point, fields of duplication and 
overlapping between Army and Navy 
aviation. The most “dramatically appar- 
ent” example of duplication poin out 
by Lovett was Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion and the Army’s Bolling Field, both 
in Washington, D. C. 

“They are immediately adjacent and, 
in fact, are connected by a taxi strip”, 


he said. 
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’ wo POLICIES affecting the disposi- 
tion of surplus aircraft materials have 
been determined by the Surplus War 
Administration under Will L. 
Clayton. Still in meh winaee g stage is a 
warehousing project designed to remove 
luses from aircraft plants immedi- 
ately. The other is a price policy which 
Clayton announced was designed to move 
surpluses back into production. 

The plan being devised for disposal of 
surplus aircraft raw materials provides 
that basic materials in the hands of man- 

be funneled back into 


W. Rawlings of the Aircraft uling 
Unit revealed that the tem would be 
Reserve Corp. 


by wonenereell - Beg M 


Details have not been determined but 
are being worked out with the ASU, 
Henry W. Cornell of Metals Reserve told 
American Aviation. He said the plan 
could be described as a distribution of 
surplus critical sustecials “to private ware- 
houses for resale. 

Fe pot clearance of plants for resump- 

oe hg mgr or essential civil- 


is ng penta Clayton 
~ in announc his price policy. It 
is understood that plan was designed 


to fulfill the function of “quick clearance” 
not only when aircraft contracts are ter- 
sinned, but when changed specifications 
create unusable surpluses. 
According to informed sources, the plan 
would provide for an arrangement be- 
Seams alouvelt contractors, R.F.C. and pri- 
vate 5. generally Contractors would turn 
over their surpluses to R.F.C. on a con- 
signment basis and R.F.C. would arrange 
for delivery of the material to the ware- 
houses, also on consignment. 
Manufacturers, under the SWPA pro- 
posal, would place all orders for critical 
materials with the designated warehouses 
in their area and would only buy through 
their regular channels if the warehouse 
could not fill the order. Warehouses are 
to make the materials ready for 
re-sale and arrange for the sales in ac- 
cordance with WPB and ASU regulations. 


Outgrowth of ASU Program 


The plan is an outgrowth of a redis- 
tribution program at ASU which, on a 
much smaller scale, attempts to arrange 
for Soke eae and re-sale of aircraft 
fittings. Corne romised a public an- 

all details will be made 
when the plan is complete. 

Idle material “is now accumulating 


avoiding overburdening storage facilities, 
arresting inflationary trends, and reduc- 
the aieene ef 2 of surpluses which will 
be hanging over the market after the 
His price policy is designed to expedite 
movement back into production of 
idle materials left over from the 
termination of war contracts. The policy 
covers raw materials, semi-finished goods 
and scrap in the hands of manufacturers. 

m said that in addition to “quick 
“clearance” his basic principles are: “sales 


: 


Fe 


SWPA Reveals Two Policies on 


Disposition of Surplus Materials 


to the contractor or other buyers who will 
themselves consume the property in pro- 
duction are desirable; sales to speculators 
for holding or quick profits must be dis- 
couraged; no goods must be sold without 
an adequate test of the market.” 

Some of the essential elements in the 
pricing policy are: 

“1, Small terminations and small quan- 
tities: Materials of any type may be sold 
at the best price obtainable if left over 
from a contract or subcontract when the 
claim against the Government is below 
$10,000. Similarly, small quantities of 
materials, regardless of the size of the 
termination claim, may also be disposed 
of at the best price obtainable, where the 
cost of all substantially similar items at 
any one location does not exceed $1,000. 

“2. Raw materials: Crude or simple 
raw materials not covered by Paragraph 
1 are to be sold at the going market price 
if in commercial lots, where there is a 
clearly established and readily ascertain- 
able market price. If a sale at the going 
market B gw cannot be made, the prop- 
erty will then be turned over to a dis- 
posal agency for sale. Disposal agencies 
are the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
handling capital and producer’s goods, 
the Treasury Procurement Division hand- 
ling consumer goods, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, handling food, and the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, handling ships and 
maritime equipment. 

“3. Other materials: Usable property 
not covered by Paragraph 1, other than 





‘Ballooning’ Plastic Rivets 











This Douglas Aircraft Co. employe 
is 'buttoning up’ a bomber with plas- 
tic rivets, a new development of S. 
H. Phillips, process engineering super- 
visor at Douglas’ El Segunda, Calif., 


plant. The glasslike, center-bored 
rivet is inserted then expanded with 
compressed air to clinch it into place. 
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Chart shows the rise in volume of 
aircraft production, which in 1944 
will form 36%, of all munitions output, 








raw materials, may be sold to any buyer 
whether or not he is a consumer at the 
best price obtainable in excess of 75% 
of either cost or the price which that 
buyer would have to pay if he bought 
an equivalent quantity from a normal 
source of supply, whichever is lower. If 
a sale cannot be made on this basis with- 
in a reasonable time, the property may be 
sold at the best price obtainable to 3 
buyer who will consume it in the United 
States for manufacture or maintenans 
or repair purposes, and who will : 
if he does not consume it not to resell 
at a profit. 
“4. Scrap: The responsibility for de 
mining what is scrap is on the procul 
agency. Where the amount of prop 
to be scrapped exceeds $50,000, the f 
determination to scrap will be sub 
to a reviewing authority composed 
local, regional, or departmental boards 
review, or another officer appointed by 
the procuring agency. The Surplus Wa 
Property Administrator will shortly aw 
thorize disposal agencies to set up a sy® 
tem of regional or local consultants upon 
whom the contracting officer, review 
boards, or other procuring agency repre# 
sentatives can call for assistance 
guidance on such questions. 


May Reject Bids 


“Scrap not covered by Paragraph 1 may 
be sold at the going price for the typ 
or grade of material involved, as asce 
tained by the contracting officer by refer 
ence to published trade indicators or 
inquiry among government agenci 
dealers, or other informed sources, taki 
into account transportation costs and : 
dry other charges. If such going price 
scrap cannot be realized, the contractilg 
officer will arrange for bids, reserving i 
right to reject all bids, if in his judgment} 
an adequate price is not offered. : 
Surplus War Property Administrat 
will subsequently issue regulations p 
viding for reports of scrap sales to 
posal agencies and for a mechanism 1% 
stopping sales in any area where price 
drop to unsatisfactory levels. 

“S. WPB and OPA: All sales are sub 
ject to applicable regulations of the Wi 
Production Board and the Office of P 
Administration. 
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pcder--( UR SS HELLDIVERS 


The ANSWER to the Navy’s urgent need for 
deadlier, higher performance dive bombers . . . 
and to their call for continuous high production 
of them! 





Today, according to the nations press, Curtiss 
Helldivers, carrying heavier bomb loads further, 
faster, are delivering their knock-out punches 
to the Axis. Designed to wreak destruction—mass 
produced to hasten Peace—powerful opponents 
to out-perform the enemy’s best—here is Curtiss’ 
resounding ANSWER! 





Rte RAY SETI RE RE TER! 


ADD ANOTHER CHAPTER TO THE HISTORY 


OF AMERICAN AVIATION 


Think you’re seeing Buck Rogers’ 
plane? You’re not. You are looking at 
the performance of America’s newest 
fighter—the first jet propelled airplane 
to be accepted by the United States 
Army Air Forces. 


And with the official announcement of 
this propellerless plane, a new chapter 
begins in the history of world aviation. 
Now we'll take you behind the scenes 
and tell you the story of how these 
planes came into being. 

In England there was designed a revo- 
lutionary new type of engine which 
could propel an airplane through the 


By choice of both G. E. and the Army 
Air Forces officials, Bell Aircraft was 
selected to design and construct planes 
incorporating this Jet Propulsion engine. 


Within two weeks after being notified 
of this project on September 8, 1941, 
Bell Aircraft engineers submitted a gen- 
eral arrangement for a new plane hous- 
ing two Jet Propulsion engines. These 


Jet Propulsion — 


designs were immediately accepted by 
the Army Air Forces. 

One year and three weeks later, on 
October 1, 1942, this revolutionary type 
of aircraft, exactly on schedule, rose 
from the flying field at a secret base, 
climbed into the rarefied atmosphere 
where a conventional plane loses its 
efficiency and traveled at high speed. 


Now that the story of this new jet propelled plane can be told, Bell Aircraft wishes publicly to 
express its appreciation, to the officers of the Army Air Forces who have contributed so much 
to this project. We have learned many things which will aid us to pioneer in building safer, 
better and lower-priced aircraft when peace returns. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL—EAST COAST, INC. 


Niogara Frontier Division, Buffalo ond Nicgeora Falls, N.Y. 
Ordnance Division, Burlington, Vt. 
Georgie Division, Marietta, Ge. 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


sky by spewing out a terrific blast of air. 


The General Electric Company here 
in America further developed and built 
engines utilizing this principle. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 





nternational Conference Is Organized 


Air Transport Group 
Repres enting 14 
‘Countries Formed 


PERMANENT Conference of 
International Air Traffic Oper- 
(to be known as CIATO) was 
med on May 4 at the conclusion 
a three-day unofficial gathering 
air transport operators from 14 
ntries who met in London to dis- 
the problems of airlines which 
il operate international traffic 
the war. 
Grimthorpe, chairman of North 
n Airways, Ltd., who presided over 
Sestings, was named chairman of the 
utive committee for the permanent 
erence. On this committee will be 
entatives of the combined air op- 
of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
franc: Great Britain, Norway and 
* First headquarters will be in the North 
: wn offices in London and the next 
meeting will be called within six 


Executive Committee will name 


‘The 


—— of five special committees: 1. 


oint Air Training 





_ Committee Needed, 
Says CAA’s Nelson 


“The establishment of a Joint Aviation 
Training Committee will be an essential 
requirement” of our postwar planning, 
W. L. Jack Nelson, assistant director of 
training, CAA, believes. He described 
it as the best means for promoting both 
the future security of the country and 
the maximum amount of aviation educa- 
tion for the next generation. 

Such a committee, Nelson said, “could 
coordinate all of the essential facilities in 

country necessary to train each year 
a sufficient number of young pilots en- 
rolled in some form of an Aerial Reserve 
Training Corps, ready at all times to de- 
fend America in the skies.” 

It is understood the proposal for a 
joint training group has the approval of 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. According to Nelson’s 
plan, it would be composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Army Air Forces, of 
Naval Aviation and of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

In this way it would be comparable 
to the Joint Aircraft Committee which 
“combines and coordinates the efforts and 
energies of the Army Air Forces, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the civilian 
War Production Board.” Nelson attributes 
to the JAC a major responsibility for the 
Success of our aircraft production pro- 
gram, which “was such that it required 
engines totaling 21,629,000 horsepower to 
lift the fleet of planes that were built in 
March, 1944, alone.” 
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Transport and traffic; 2. Legal and poli- 
tical; 3. Postal; 4. Radio and telegraphic; 
5. Technical, including airdromes. 

CIATO proposed that the United Na- 
tions’ governments set up an international 
committee dealing with the disposal of 
surplus war aircraft to the operators, and 
that the operators be advisory to the 
committee. 

Most delegates favored ah international 

tory y for aviation. One Nor- 
wegian spokesman, however, suggested 
the whole situation could be worked out 
by cooperation among the operators them- 
selves, Sir Frederick Handley Page, 
British aircraft manufacturer, echoed this 
sentiment, saying that the less Govern- 
ment enters the air transport picture the 
better. 

Over 40 delegates, representing 25 
companies, attended the London meeting. 
Countries represented were Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, the United 
States and Yugoslavia. 

American Export Airlines, 


Inc., was 


represented by Lestrade Brown and 
Robert Good of the London staff. Trans- 
continental & Western Air also had an 
observer present. The conference was 
called largely on the initiative of Fred 
Jacques of North Eastern Airways. 


Thunderbolts on Russian 
Front, Crowley Reports 


Thunderbolts are now in operation on 
the Russian front, it was disclosed for 
the first time by Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Advisor, in his report on ship- 
ments of lend-lease munitions for the 
months of January and February. Alex- 
ander Kartveli, Russian born chief en- 
gineer of Republic Aviation Corp. is 
designer of the Thunderbolt. 

Republic’s production deliveries to the 
U. S. Army Air Forces was recently re- 
ported as 6,500 planes to date representing 
total engine power in excess of 13,000,000 
horsepower and fire power of more than 
50,000 machine guns of 50 caliber. 


‘U.S. Civil Aviation May Become 
Ensnarled Like Great Britain’s 


A WARNING that postwar American 

civil aviation may become entangled 

“a confusion of involved and com- 
plicated detail requirements, which would 
increase the cost of airplanes and retard 
commercial development,” was sounded 
by Eugene W. Norris, manager of the 
Technical Department of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, in an address be- 
fore the recent National Light Aircraft 
Meeting of the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences in Detroit. 

Norris recalled that Britain’s Gorell 
Committee in 1934 reported that British 
civil aviation had become so entangled. 

“Unless the objective of our airworthi- 
ness requirements is continuously kept in 
mind, there will be a tendency for any 
regulatory system to become similarly 
ensnarled,” he declared. 

Two schools of thought exist in the 
United States as to what course air- 
worthiness regulation should take, he ob- 
serv 

“One supports the established system 
whereby requirements are developed and 
enforced by a government agency; the 
other feels that it would be appropriate 
to discontinue government regulation al- 
together, putting complete confidence in 
the ability, experience, and reputation of 
the aircraft manufacturer,” he said. 

Norris believes some compromise of 
these “extreme viewpoints” will provide 
a solution which will be most satisfactory 
in the long run. 

Pointing to America’s leadership in 
aeronautical research, he suggested that 
this nation’s regulatory concepts be re- 
vised to encompass more extensively and 
directly the benefits to be derived from 
its research facilities. 

“One aspect of regulation which here- 
tofore has been unexplored—or at least 


relatively so—is the potential develop- 
mental or promotional effect,” he said. 
“This is closely associated with that fun- 
damental objective of the 1938 Act, 
namely, ‘to encourage and foster the de- 
velopment of civil aeronautics and air 
commerce.’ This objective might best be 
met by more extensive and effective util- 
ization of laboratory and field research. 

“The vast aeronautical research facil- 
ities of the government, which normally 
lead to significant new developments in 
airplane design, should be geared to pro- 
vide both the regulatory agencies and the 
manufacturing industry with information 
concerning desirable and attainable de- 
sign and flight characteristics. This will 
serve to eliminate the lag between pro- 
gress in design and progress in design 
requirements which might create unnec- 
essary and undesirable restrictions on 
new development. 

“It is recognized that under the present 
procedure new types are often unduly, 
though unintentionally, penalized. When 
such condition is encountered, corrective 
steps are taken in the light of the new 
information and experience. Revision of 
the requirements is a _ time-consuming 
process, however, and this fact does have 
the effect of discouraging the develop- 
ment of new principles. Fortunately, the 
enthusiasm of the creative genius in avia- 
tion usually is sufficient to withstand 
these effects.” 

Norris declared that if the light plane 
is to assume its rightful place in Amer- 
ica’s postwar economy, substantial reduc- 
tion of required piloting ‘skill must be 
effected. In this opinion, he was in per- 
fect t with another speaker be- 
fore the Detroit meeting—J. H. Geisse, 
research consultant for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 
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EXTRA HELP 
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Reynolds pre-fabricated plane parts save 
thousands of man-hours. Furnished two 
ways—carefully finished to closest tolerances 
ready for assembly...or accurately blanked 

routed and drilled—ready for final finishing : 











EYNOLDs is far more than a great new 
source of aluminum... it is a com- 
plete aluminum service. From the mines to 
the finished part, Reynolds’ facilities speed 
production and lower costs. 


When design changes threaten to play 
havoc with your plane production curve, 
Reynolds can help you by putting addi- 
tional resources, manpower and engineer- 
ing skill at your disposal. When you are 
trying to assemble previous designs and get 
new models into production simultaneously, 
Reynolds pre-fabricated plane parts will 
smooth your operations and enable you to 
switch to improved models without lost time. 


Reynolds offers two types of plane parts 
service—completely pre-fabricated and 
semi-finished. Pre-fabricated parts are ready 
for the assembly line when received by the 
plane builder . . . carefully cut and formed 
to the closest tolerances. Semi-finished parts 
are routed to the required contour in the 
Reynolds plants . . . ready for further form- 
ing or other finishing operations. 


Accurately controlled speed is the order 
of the day . . . and pre-fabricated plane 
parts are helping speed plane production by 
eliminating thousands of otherwise wasted 
man-hours. When pre-fabricated parts are 
used, only the aluminum actually built into 
the plane is shipped . . . the 30% scrap loss 
is held at the Reynolds plant, to be con- 
verted back into new metal in a matter of 
days instead of months. 


Your inquiries on any phase of this com- 
plete Reynolds service are invited. Reynolds 
Metals Company, Aluminum and Parts Div., 
Louisville, Ky. 














Finishing plane parts at the Reynolds plant. All parts are worked to 
required tolerances and Army-Navy inspected prior to shipment. 


One of the many powerful hydraulic presses at the Reynolds parts 
plants. Equipment is available to preform practically any type or size 


of aluminum part. ’ 
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George-Murray Bill on Contract 


Termination Gets Senate OK 


George-Murray contract termination 
li—drawn acco to the recommen- 
dations of the Baruch-Hancock report— 
; fortnight. 
An attempt by Sen. Harley Kilgore (D., 
W. Va.) to expand the bill to cover all 
of industrial demobilization failed, 
t proponents of the measure assured the 
Senate that additional legislation dealing 
th other reconversion subjects would 
promptly. : 
~Murray bill was referred in 
to the Judiciary Committee. 
on contract termination legisla- 
House is confronted with a 
tween three bills: the George- 
ill; the Vinson bill, sponsored by 
Department, which is generally 
with the recommendations of the 
-Hancock report; and the May bill, 
out of House Military Affairs 
ttee. The latter differs in a major 
respect from the other two bills in that 
it would give the General Accounting 
Office final jurisdiction over termination 


TT SENATE speedily passed the 
bi 
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i 
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cases. 
The George-Murray bill would: 
(1) Create an Office of Contract Settle- 


Pre-Pearl Harbor 
Aero Developments 
Dominate Combat 





Few major post-Pearl Harbor r- 
ments in aircraft have yet reached the 
war theatres, although many have been 
perfected and their production has begun, 

to the Army Air Fo:ces Ma- 


teriel Command. These include “super- 
fortresses, jet propulsion planes, and the 
devastating rocket guns which will be felt 
on the battle fronts late this year or in 
1945.” 

“It often requires three years,” accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen. F. O. Carroll, Chief of 
the Engineering Division of the Materiel 
Command, “for new designs and develop- 
“ments to reach combat areas in sufficient 
quantity to make them effective.” The 
intervening time is consumed in testing, 
perfecting. and preparing production lines 

f 


of industry. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor developments per- 
fected by the Materiel Command include 
“the first high-powered, air-cooled en- 
gines, a successful turbo-supercharger, 
modern rescue equipment and nylon 
parachutes; the automatic pilot ich 
takes over the ship on bombing runs to 
assure an unwavering app to the 
target; high-altitude oxygen equipment; 
the precision bombsight; high-octane gas- 
oline and the deadly .50 caliber machine 
guns.” The Materiel Command also 
claims credit for developing the P-5l 
Mustang, P-47 Thunderbolt, and P-38 
Lightning, synthetic rubber for gasoline 
fuel hose, pressurized cabins and re- 

Major General Charles E. Branshaw, 
Commanding General of the Materiel 
- »Command believes, “The war will be won 
- in time, the Materiel Command being one 
of the strong contributors to victory.” 


ment headed by a Presidentially-ap- 
pointed $12,000 a year director; (2) Create 
a 10-man contract settlement advisory 
board composed of the director as chair- 
man, the Secretaries of War, Navy and 
Treasury; Chairman of the RFC, WPB, 
SWPC and the Maritime Commission; 
FEA administrator and the Attorney Gen- 
eral; (3) Establish a formula for settling 
terminated war contracts with provision 
for part payment of claims pending final 
settlement; payments to subcontractors as 
well as prime contractors and prompt re- 
moval of Government materials and ma- 
chinery from industrial plants; (4) Pre- 
vent the General Accounting Office from 
auditing and reviewing all contracts be- 
fore settlement, but authorizing that office 
to review payments after settlement to 
determine (a) whether payments were 





Thimble Goes to War 

The humble thimble has joined 
the war effort. 

At Douglas Aircraft Company's 
Santa Monica plant, Hazel Porter- 
field devised a thimble screwdriver 
because her work involved holdi 
large pieces of metal in one 
and awkwardly balancing a screw- 
driver and screws with the other. 
Her invention, for which she has 
received an award, consists of an 
elongated thimble with wings and 
a half-inch blade for tightening 
screws in cramped places. 








made in accordance with the agreements) 
and (b) whether there was any fraud, 
and (5) Require all contractors to pre- 
serve all records including correspond. | 
ence, orders, check stubs, etc., to aid 
in future examination for fraud, under 
penalty of $10,000 fine for an individual 
or $50,000 for a corporatiom 





22 Cities to Lose Wartime Airport Traffic 


——_———~—s 


Control June 30th; Army Withdraws Fun¢ ‘i 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has announced a list of 22 cities where 
CAA airport traffic control operations, 
instituted or taken over at the request 
of the Army, will be discontinued by 
June 30th due to withdrawal of Army 
funds. 

Military authorities notified CAA that 





New Airport Beacon 








At the request of the Airline Pilots’ 
Association, CAA has developed the 
5,000,000 candlepower beacon illus- 
trated above. The beam moves up 
and down at the rate of 23 com- 
plete cycles a minute. This motion 
distinguishes it from all other lights 
in the neighborhood of an airport, 
and enables a pilot to see it from 

any angle. 
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the cost of the Control Tower operations 
in the 22 cities could no longer be jug) 
tified on the basis of war necessity, i 
some cases CAA furnished both pe 
nel and equipment when War ain 
Service operations brought about thes 
need for landing and take-off supervision,” 
Mayors in the following towns have 
been notified of the terminations: Akron 
O., Municipal; Austin, Tex., Robert Muek 
ler; Battle Creek, Mich., Kellogg; Burk 
ington, Vt., Municipal; Chattan "3 
Tenn., Municipal; Coeurd ‘Alene, I ’ 
Kootenai County; Daggett, Cal., Munic- 
ipal; Des Moines, Ia., Municipal; Helena, 
Mont., Municipal; Houston, Tex., Howard | 
Hughes; Indianapolis, Ind., Municipal and) 
Stout; Kansas City, Mo. Municipaly 
Louisville, Ky., Standiford; New Orleanay 
La., Municipal; Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mie 
nicipal; Ogden, Utah, Hinckley; Omaha 
Neb., Municipal; Philadelphia, Pa, Mie 
nicipal; Pocatello, Ida. McDougal; St 
Paul, Minn., Municipal; Tampa, Fla) 
Peter O. Knight; and Yakima, Wash) 
Municipal. ‘ 
The Army’s order with reference #@) 
Bates Field, Ala., originally on the list 
for termination, has been counterm P 
because of a new need for service, it was! 
learned. ’ 


SAE to Get Late War Reports 


The National War Materiel Meeting, 
scheduled by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for June 5-7 in Detroit, will 
receive late reports from the battlefront 
on aircraft performance. Three reports 
will be of special interest to the aviation 
industry: “Lessons Learned from Air 
Engines Applied to Heavy-Duty Ground 
Vehicle Engines,” by V. C. Young, Wir 
cox-Rich Division, Eaton Mfg. Co. De 
troit; “Possibilities of Aijrcraft-Typ 
Structure in Ground Vehicles,” by Mae 
Short, engineering vice president, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.; and “Aviation and 
the Postwar Car,” by W. B. Stout, Stout 
Research Division, Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 
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er to an Airline’s Prayer... 
e Martin Mars Transport! 


In the 82-ton Mars transport, postwar 
airline operators will have no visionary, 
untried design, no hastily converted 


completely tooled and manned by 
experienced workers. This means fast 
delivery of commercial versions in to- 


bomber. Instead, they will have a suc- morrow’s swing toward supremacy of 
cessful type, thoroughly tested in over- the skyways. For information, write 
ocean transportation. The 20 sister- Tae Guenn L. Martin Co., Bavtimors-3, Mp 
ships of the original Mars are being Guenn L. Martin-Nepraska Companr—Omana 

built from the ground up as transports. 
Only more elaborate furnishings are 
needed to change them into luxury 
liners. More important, production AIRCRAFT 

lines for the JRM will, at war’s end, be Baths of Dependable i] Airengh Since 1508 








a > 
RUGGED STRENGTH is demonstrated by the heavy, 7) @ . 14 Page DL iS of JRM are comfort- 
ship-type door separating the many water-tight compart- #) 5 a = able but plain. Luxurious fittings and decorations will 
ments of the Mars. Most prospective airline passen- j Hi “x | be installed in commercial versions. Refurnished, this 
gers prefer the safety of flying boats for ocean flights. [ ; ' cabin would compare with those on ocean liners. 


ROOMY GALLEY... only one 
end shown in this photo .. . is 
marvel of compactness. Facilities 
include refrigerator, electric range, 
running water. Complete meals for 
many passengers may be prepared 
here. The Mars also boasts steam 
heat, air conditioning, showerbath, 
110-volt electrical facilities. 


VISUALIZE THIS CORNER, smartly redecorated, on a CONTROL CENTER of the Martin Mars, as seen from the 
commercial version of the Mars-type transports. Trans- pilot’s compartment, shows captain’s desk, radio opera~ 
ocean passengers would find it ideal for meals, games tor’s panel, plus accommodations for navigator and flight 
or a pleasant chat. This is a real flying ship! engineer. Stairs at the left lead to deck below. 
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U.S., British Viewpoints on 
Aviation Differ, Berle Finds 


Labour Party Reveals 
Postwar Plan; KLM’s 
War Record Praised 


By Joan BRADBROOKE 


LQNDON—Questions in the House of 
‘Commons failed to add any information 
aboui the o-American talks on Air 
Transport held between Mr. A. A. Berle 
and Lord Beaverbrook. The “préliminary 
and exploratory” discussions, as they 
were persistently referred to by both 
sides, were warmly welcomed in London 
although the little that was told publicly 
of the results as well as the press con- 
ference held by Mr. Berle were disap- 
pointing. 

Mr. Berle parried questions from the 
many newspaper representatives for an 
hour, skillfully and good humouredly, but 
are Aone ing. Obviously—and as he 
said himself—he was not giving anything 
away until he had made his report to the 
U. S. Government. By now, America may 
know more than London. 

Mr. Berle, although a newcomer to 
London so as aeronautics are con- 
cerned, left a deep impression. At the 
press conference he was obviously well 
on top of his subject and he impressed 
one as being shrewd, clever and well- 
informed—in fact, an able ambassador for 
American air transport. 

One point made by him at the press 
conference was especially interesting. 
That was that the approach to the whole 
question of air transport by the two 
countries was vastly different. Whereas 
the United States looked on it as a means 
of quick communication and as a com- 
mercial business, Great Britain regarded 
it as something that must be controlled. 


‘Difference in Outlook' 
Undoubtedly this difference in outlook 
must influence any preliminary discus- 
sions between ‘the two countries but there 
a¥e sound reasons for this difference. The 


‘predominance of military aviation for the 


past five years may be partly responsible 
but the difference goes farther back. Be- 
fore the war air transport in the United 
States was but little affected by national 
borders: and such inter-continental traffic 
as there was—mainly between North and 
South America and the U. S. A. and 
Canada—was accomplished with few diffi- 
culties and little competition, whereas all 
air traffic in Europe, and British overseas 
air traffic depestiliy , has been one long 
series of overcoming obstacles such as 
frontiers, customs, diplomatic negotiations 
and on several routes, the inter-locking 
and sharing—or pooling as it was known 
—of services between the airline com- 
panies of different countries. (Incident- 
ally, the poo worked well.) 

»Although infer-continental and overseas 
air traffic has been extensive during the 
war it hes been mainly between Allied 
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territory and the war has forced a sim- 
plification of many of the problems which 
would normally have had to be over- 
come. 

Because of the difference in the prewar 
experiences of the two nations their views 
on international air traffic are bound to 
differ in some respects. Concessions and 
understanding of one another’s problems 
and those of the many other Allied na- 
tions to be considered must all be taken 
into account, but the preliminary discus- 
sions should pave the way for mutual 
understanding. 

Meanwhile, a further debate on air 
transport is to be held in the House of 
Lords early in May—led once more by 
Lord Londonderry—and the meeting of 
the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth 
should solidify the Empire’s plans, al- 
though whether any information about 
them will be released is a different matter. 


A second report of the Independent 
Committee on Civil Aviation (usually 
known. as the Lamplugh Committee) is to 
be published shortly and is awaited with 
interest., This Committee holds regular 
meetings and listens to the views of many 
experienced men and sifts its evidence 
and the pros and cons of each problem 
carefully. Its previous report, published 
last year, was one of the best of the many 
reports on civil aviation that the year 
produced. ° 


"World Airways’ Proposed 


The Labour Party has also published its 
views on postwar air transport in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Wings for Peace,” in which 
is proposed the creation of an interna- 
tional air authority which should own and 
operate “World Airways”—the main trunk 
routes of the world. The scheme is based 
on the complete internationalization of air 
transport with the World Air Authority 
owning all the aircraft used on regular 
lines, all’ trunk line aerodromes and 
equipment and providing the flying and 
ground staffs. The Authority would con- 
sist of an assembly, representative of all 
nations and meeting twice yearly, a coun- 
cil or central committee, a board of man- 
agement and a director-general. The 
Authority would be subordinate only to 
the general international organization for 
peace envisaged by the four principal 
Allied Goverriments at the Moscow con- 
ference in’ 1943. 

All nations participating in the au- 
thority would waive their rights to the 
sovereignty of the air over their terri- 
tories and would afford full rights of 
passage and landing, and prohibit the 
operation of air transport service other 
than those authorized by the authority. 

Besides the internationalization of the 
World Airways there would be regional 
pooling of air services. The proposal is 
that a regional organization called 
“Europa Airways” should be set up for 
Europe to include as well, the United 
Kingdom and Eire, parts of Russia and 
possibly European dependencies in North 
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Africa. Regions such as Europa 
would be under the main organizations 
supervision. 

Apart from aircraft used on the trunk 
routes the scheme proposes that all air. 
craft suitable for transport operations 
should be owned by the world au 
and that all privately owned aij 
should be subject to international gop. 
trol. 

























































Internationalism Opposed 

Preliminary try-outs by Labour mem 
bers in both Houses of Parliament of the 
suggestion that all air transport should 
be internationalized have shown thi 
such a scheme would have strong op 
position and in its pamphlet the Labo 
party recognizes this and states that a 
though its plan is feasible it will e 
counter very formidable opposition. As 
an alternative an interim policy is pu 
forward. This proposes the formation @ 
a world air authority with wide functions 
and a system of Regional Air Unions thi 
would include Europe, the British Com 
monwealth, the Americas (or North and 
South American Unions), The Soviet 
Union and East Asia, each union to a 
range with the others for inter-com 
munication between them on reciprogl 
terms. 

If the interim plan were adopted th 
Labour Party proposes that British Com- 
monwealth Airways should be owned 
controlled and operated by Governments 
of the British Commonwealth and that 
charge of British civil aviation should be 
transferred to an air department of the 
Ministry of Transport. ; 

The plan is to be submitted to the 
annual Socialist Party conference at the 
end of May. 

The season of reports and talks is well 
on its way. A report issued by the 
Municipal Aerodromes Committee of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
expresses concern at the lack of a me 











tional policy for postwar air transport 
services. The Committee urges the Gov- 
ernment to select the air routes and 


services for Great Britain, to decide and 
consider the question of the operating 
company or companies best suited to op- 
erate British services, and to review the 
aerodrome position and prepare a c& 
ordinated scheme for the location and 
control of aerodromes. The Committe 
does not think that the Railway-owned 
air services will be developed to the best 
advantage because the railways represent 
a competitive and rival form of travel. 


Fedden Talks ¥ 


Sir Roy Fedden, who is to deliver the 
32nd Wilbur Wright Memorial 
on May 25 (subject “Power Plants, Past 
and Future”) gave an address on * 
Future of Civil Aviation” to the Royal 
Society of Arts on April 24. Among 
many points made by him were: the ag 
of air transport will not be brought ® 
full fruition for another 20 years; Amer 
ica is in a more powerful position # 
present and Great Britain is behind but 
British air lines have a fine future and 
in one «way to start afresh would be af 
advantage for British designers and rh” 
seele-idhay would not be hampéred 
the traditions of a past of civil design; 
the lack of interest and general apathy 
of the average Briton*compared with 
interest of the people of the United States 
is most unsatisfactory; Britain should 
limit plans to what could be achieved 
in practice within successive periods of 
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LABORATORY TESTS ... In the Materials Lab 
all the parts of a tire are tested, the findings 
tabulated, compiled and reported to the tire 
makers. C. J. Cleary, Asst. Chief, Materials 
Labsays, “Give usa material that has noweight 
and no mass and having infinite strength — 
and we will have reached our ultimate goal.” 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





Finding tomorrow's 
answers today 


At Wright Field, the men and women of the A.A.F. 
Materiel Command are searching for answers to 
questions that may not be asked until tomorrow... 
The Army Air Forces must have the answers today. 


In 1917, the War Department established an 
aircraft engineering laboratory and flying field at 
Dayton, Ohio. Since that time Materiel Command 
technicians from this field have worked hand in 
hand with airplane tire manufacturers to build 
lighter, stronger, safer tires. 


Today, in the Materials Lab, they are testing 
cotton and rayon and nylon cords. On giant 
dynamometers they land synthetic rubber bomber 
tires under 30,000-pound loads at 150 miles an 
hour. In service tests at carefully selected airfields, 
they pile up performance data under actual flight 
conditions. And from the war theatres of the 
world, the experience of combat fliers channels 
back through Wright Field to the nation’s builders 
and designers of airplane tires. 


Planning, testing, searching far into the future, 
the Materiel Command, working with industry, 
is keeping our Army Air Forces out in front of 
the enemy in fighting power...by finding the 
answers to tomorrow’s questions today. For 
this invaluable service, ‘‘U.S”” says, ““Thank you, 
Materiel Command’ 
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SERVICE TESTS ... Under the supervision of 
Captain L. V. Coursen of the Materials Lab, 
shown at the landing test wheel, service tests 
on airplane tires of all types are constantly 
being conducted. With the data from these 
tests, “U.S.” and other airplane tire makers 
are kept up-to-date on product performance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBE 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





COMBAT TESTS... Although “U.S.” maintains 
one of the largest scientific staffs in the rubber 
industry, there are many things that only 
Wright Field can find out about airplane tires. 
Reports from combat areas help keep our ) 
Army bombers and fighters equipped with 
stronger, lighter, safer tires. 
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20, WN. Y. 














five years; in the first period converted 
military such as the Lancaster and 
Halifax have to be used; open com- 


“ y formed and inde- 
pendent body should be responsible for 
yen aviation. 
many speeches and so many re- 
Bard with only one point on which there 
is general agreement—that responsibility 
for the control of civil aviation should 
_ be removed from the Air Ministry to an 
independent authority. 


KLM Celebrates 


Meanwhile Royal Dutch Air Lines— 
K.L.M.—has celebrated its 2,000th flight 
on the United Kingdom-Lisbon route. 
The 1,000th outward flight was made on 
April 15 and the 1,000th inward on April 
18. These flights have been made since 
K.L.M., operati under charter to 
B.O.A.C., began service in 1940 just 
a few weeks after the German occupation 
of Holland, 

This record on the Lisbon route—and 
it is a record for regularity and effi- 
ciency also—has been made with some 
half dozen aeroplanes only—DC-3s and 
a DC-2. This small fleet was concen- 
trated in England by Captain H. Spry 
Leverton, now Traffic Director of K.L.M., 
after the occupation of Holland. One or 
two were in England at the time and he 
brought the others and the K.L.M. staff 
from Naples, which was then the head- 
quarters of the K.L.M. route to Batavia. 
Two of the original DC-3s of that small 
fleet have been lost by enemy action— 
one was shot down on the Lisbon route 
last year—and a third was accidentally 
written off, but K.L.M. has recently ac- 
quired replacements. 

K.L.M. is fortunate in having as its 
British Manager since 1921 Captain Lev- 
erton. Albert Plesman in the Nether- 
lands and Spry Leverton in England have 
been two of the guiding lights of K.L.M. 
Captain Leverton was deputed by Mr. 
Plesman in 1940 to take charge of the 
European operations of K.L.M. and be- 
cause of his efforts the Company has re- 
tained its identity, its own aeroplanes and 
crews and the Allies have had the bene- 
fit of the services of K.L.M. on the all- 
important Lisbon route. 

K.L.M.’s maintenance and engineering 
records before the war and its general 
efficiency were world-famous and _ in 
spite of the difficulties of spares, work- 
ing in the beginning without proper 
hangars and with many other drawbacks, 
its maintenance has retained its high 
standard—as the record on the Lisbon 
route shows and the route has been far 
from easy to operate. The ground staff 
were mainly brought from Naples but, 
fortunately for K.L.M., one of its key 
engineers was paying a visit to England 
at the time of the German occupation of 
Holland. 


The work of K.L.M. has been recog- 
nized the British Government by 
awards to a number of the pilots and 
ground staff but little publicity can be 
given these men because their families 
and relatives are still in Holland. When 
the full story of K.L.M. and the Lisbon 
route can be told the “flying Dutchmen” 
will receive the tribute due them. 


After the occupation of Holland K.L.M. 
had a Board of Directors in the U.S.A. 
but last year a new board was created in 
London and composed of Netherlanders in 
this country. Although it works in close 
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Britain’s Labour Party Proposes 
Abolition of National Air Forces 


NTERNATIONALISM of all civil air 

transport, control and supervision of 
privately owned airplanes, and creation 
of a supra-air force, with the abolition 
of all national air forces, are proposed 
by the Labour Party of Britain, in its 
postwar policy on civil 

Future international J on & must ac- 
quire effective control of preponderant 
power, especially air power, the Party 
asserts. There must be an actual trans- 
fer of power; no mere contract to co- 
operate will be sufficient to enable the 
international authority to prevent air 
power from being used suddenly as a 
weapon of aggression. 

The Labour Party aims therefore “that 
all national air forces be abolished and 
that a supra-national air force should 
be created. This unique and supreme 
air force should be created, financed and 
controlled by a body directly responsible 
to a representative world authority, and 
should operate from bases owned by that 
authority.” 

The peoples of the world really have 
a much greater interest in the provision 
of air communications which are efficient 


and economical and which are safe 
against military abuse than in the 
triumph of any one sectional interest 


interest be 
statement 


over another, whether that 
national or commercial, the 
offers as a premise. 

“How can there be a full sense of 
general security or any reliable regula- 
tion of national killing-power, if civil 
air transport remains uncontrolled, un- 
controllable, in national hands? How can 
sufficient confidence in the maintenance 
of peace and security be established un- 
ess the nations will entrust certain keys 
of power to international control? Air 
transport is one of those keys. 


Air Transport: Key Service 


“Some people, blinded by nationalism, 
proclaim that the proper policy is to 
spend every effort on achieving national 
supremacy for their own country. Others 
urge that the proper policy is to split up 
national air transport services into a 
number of private companies, each free 
to scramble (with the help of public sub- 
sidies) for the limited potential amount 
of traffic.” Air transport, the Party as- 
serts, is one key service which cannot 
be left to exploitation by the few, but 
should be developed in the interests of 
the whole community. 

“The community of nations must effec- 
tively control this form of power. air 
transport, in the interests of general se- 
curity and general welfare.” For this 





co-operation with the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment K.L.M. has retained its inde- 
pendence and is not a “chosen instru- 
ment” in the same sense as B.O.A.C. and 
it will be ready to resume its independent 
operations so soon as Holland is free 
once more. 

Sir Oliver Simmonds has been re- 
elected Chairman of the Joint Air Trans- 
port Committee (of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, the 
F. B. I. and the London Chamber of 
Commerce) and Captain A. G. Lamplugh 
and Captain B. H. Peter have been elected 
Deputy-Chairmen. The Committee was 









reason, the Labour Party is convinged 
that a World Air Authority with wig 
powers should be created. 

This Authority should own and oper. 
ate “World Airways”, ie. the main trunk 
lines round the world. “All the nations 
participating in the creation of this Ay. 
thority should waive, in favor of the 
Authority, their sovereignty of the ai 
over their territories; they should accor 
to the Authority full rights of passag 
and landing; they should prohibit ther 
nationals from owning aircraft wih 
specifications not in accord with thom 
prescribed in the future Air Convention’ 


Suggests Name ‘Europa’ 

The Party believes that all airways is 
Europe, internal as well as internation 
should be operated by an internation 
body (perhaps called Europa Airways) 
under license from the World Air Av 
thority. The Authority should own @ 
the airports, airfields and ground organi- 
zation and should provide the flying staf 
and ground staff. “The establishment ¢ 
World Airways, under the sole owner. 
ship and control of the World Air Au. 
thority, is of first importance. The earth 
is only 24,000 miles in circumference, 
which is not a bit too large for treatment 
as a unit for this purpose.” 

Besides the internationalism of World 
Airways, there should be a regional peol- 
ing of air transport services; operations 
should be organized by a Regional Air 
Authority, related to and supervised by 
the World Air Authority, 

In addition to the ownership of al 
civil aircraft suitable for regular air serv- 
ices, by the Authority, all privately 
owned planes, including air-taxis, should 
also be subject to international control 

The Authority would arrange for form- 
ulation of a unified code of air navigation 
for the whole world, instead of the diver- 
gent codes of Paris and Havana. I 
should issue certificates of airworthines 
and licenses for navigating personnel. I 
should be aided by a Security Police 
Force for such purposes as the contrd 
of movements of aircraft on its airfields 
A world wide service or weather report 
and health controls at airports would bk 
under Authority supervision. 

“We hope the day will come when the 
international air authority will make it 
own aircraft and equipment in its ow 
factories. Assuming that this will no 
be acceptable at present, we consider that 
the authority, or its regional commissions 
should allocate orders for new material 
and heavy repairs by agreed division 
among the member States.” 
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formed last year to study the problem 
ef postwar transport and from time W 
time issues statements on this subject 
The Committee favours private enterprise 
and is against monopoly. Its latest state- 
ment deals with the freedom of air trade 
and although it advocates as wide a meas 
ure of freedom for international air trans- 
port as conditions permit immediately 
after the war, the Committee is op 

to any suggestion of unilateral economic 
disarmament by which the British Em- 
pire would throw open its world-wide 
system of airports to foreign air lines 
without appropriate guarantees. 
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Milking Stool Princip 
solves JIG STABILIZATION 


For years engineers endeavored to develop aircraft production 
jigs simple in construction, capable of being easily moved with- 
out the necessity of being realigned, and having inherent sta- 
bility so as to assure complete accuracy throughout the entire 



















be period of use. 

elds . 

7 Knowing that any production fixture is no better than its base, 
Ryan licked the jig problem by using the engineering principle 

the of the ordinary three-legged farm milking stool which remains 

pcs rigid even though sitting on an uneven surface. 

tha In similar manner, Ryan engineering and production methods 

— are constantly solving the problems that daily harass or delay 

sion fast, economical production of warplanes and aircraft assemblies. 





The ingenuity and “know-how” that has made this great organ- 
ization a production instrument to be reckoned with in war is 
your guarantee of skillful, economical postwar operation. 


RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WEit 











RYAN PRODUCTION ENG/NEER/NG DEVELOPMENT NO. 52/ 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego Me Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
1922~1944 Designers and Builders of Combatant Type Airplanes and Exhaust Manifold Systems 


Production jigs with multiple supports, that 
use the floor as a base, invariably get out 
of alignment. Such fixtures are dificult to 
work around, often have to be taken apart 
in order to remove the completed assembly 
and require constant realignment. A perma- 
nent, stable fixture which would maintain 
accuracy seemed impossible. 


THE SOLUTION 

Ryan tooling experts employed the simple 
engineering principle of the milking stool 
—the three legs of which always gave a 
rigid seat irrespective of whether they had 
a level base or not. They reasoned, why 
not make three-legged Jigs which would be 
independent of the floor? 


THE ADVANTAGE 
An inherently stable jig which is aligned at 
ALL times. No delays in production caused 
by working with complexly constructed fix- 
tures. No waste of taxpayers’ money con- 
structing special foundations. No waste of 


full information on Ryan's unique three- 
point jigs. 





















Simmonds does some planning 
for the busy Feeder Line Pilot 


Current discussions of feeder line systems generally vis- 
ualize a network of minimum-staffed units. Particularly will 
feeder line planes require economy of operation. For this 
reason, any development looking toward the lessening of the 
pilot’s many duties will be a welcome achievement. 


Simmonds offers an important contribution with its auto- 
matic engine control. Acting as a “third hand” for the pilot, 
and assuring safer and more efficient engine operation, it 
provides automatic control of manifold pressure and mix- 
ture, maintaining a pre-selected setting through varied alti- 
tudes and maneuvers. More advanced designs, made possible 
by wartime experience and continued research, will extend 
automatic control to the propeller governor, spark, and 
other engine functions. 
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The Simmonds-Hobson Automatic Engine Control 
Mark 46 


SIMMONDS EQUIPMENT FLIES WITH 
EVERY TYPE OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 


Automatic Engine Controls 
Push-Pull Controls 
Hydraulic Accumulators 
Hydraulic Fuses 
Chronometric Radiosondes 
Spark Plugs 
Self-Aligning Rod-End Bearings 
Fasteners and Clips of 
Specialized Design 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: DAYTON * WASHINGTON + HOLLYWOOD + MONTREAL 








i Greater warloads for the Mars 


Two more passengers . . . another drum of 100 Octane 


. or nearly 1400 rounds of cal. 50 ammunition — this is the warload bonus provided 
by the 411 Ib. lighter installation of Curtiss hollow steel blades on the Martin Mars. 
This impressive reduction in complete installation weight 
is achieved notwithstanding the addition of the 
automatic propeller synchronizer and reverse 
thrust for greater surface maneuverability — CURTISS 
ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
both exclusive Curtiss features. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Propella Division 














Breeze Radio Ignition 

Shielding is engineered to 

designers’ special require- 

ments. Look to Breeze for 

the solution to your shield- 
ing problems. 


Over Africa recently a flight of American bombers on their 
way fo a target received radio instructions to change course 
ard attack a different objective. Because of the clarity of re- 
ception, an alert operator was able to take a bearing on the 
signal—only to find that it was coming from the enemy. A call 
back to base brought out our fighters, who proceeded fo the 
false target and destroyed thirty out of forty-five Messerschmitts 
which were lying in ambush for the flight of American bombers. 


Perfect and undistorted reception 
and transmission of signals made 
possible the victory related above. 
Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, 
which effectively guards against the 
radiation or absorption of radio- 
frequency interference, maintains a 
dependable “quiet zone” for static- 
free communication. 

Pioneers in developing Radio Igni- 


— ttle | 


tion Shielding, Breeze has designed 
and produced shielding harnesses for 
hundreds of types of aircraft, marine, 
and automotive engines. This equip- 
ment, now being produced in ever- 
increasing quantities, supplements 
the many other items of the well- 
known Breeze line of accessories for 
America’s fighting units of land, sea, 
and air. 


CORPORATIONS, ING. seware. ws 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


* PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 
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Army Cites Northeast Crew 
For Perilous Northern Trip 


etic North Pole 
Circled; Vital Weather 
Posts Given Supplies 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


NEW CHAPTER in aviation 

history was written last year by 
a Northeast Airlines’ crew which 
flew an Army Douglas C-47 into the 
scantily-mapped north, removed a 
sick U. S. Weather Bureau ob- 
server, furnished desperately-needed 
supplies and equipment to two re- 
mote weather stations, and circled 
and explored the territory around 
the Magnetic North Pole. 

Last fortnight, members of the crew 
received Air Medals for their perilous 
mission, which was made for the Air 
Transport Command. Details of the trip, 
which left Presque Isle, Me., on Mar. 28, 
1943, and which covered nearly 10,000 
miles, have been made available to Amer- 
ican Aviation. 

Venturing into regions seldom traveled 
by any means of transportation except the 
dog team and an occasional boat—and 
never covered by airplane—the crew not 
only accomplished its mission (in 66 hours 
flying time in 13 days) but gathered valu- 
able data for future flights into Arctic 


Rescue Mission 


The mission of the trip was to get to 
a weather observation station in the 
northern part of Baffin Island (see map), 
remove a U. S. Weather Bureau observer 
who was sick, replace him with two addi- 
tional men and the necessary equipment 
for operating the partially-installed 
radiosonde. (Because of military se- 
curity, the exact location of the Baffin 
Island station cannot be revealed.) 
Then, if possible, the trip was to proceed 
to Fort Ross, on Somerset Island, and 
deliver, either by parachute or landing, 

mail and batteries to operate the 
transmitter enabling the station to send 
out six hourly weather reports. Fort Ross 
was in desperate need of supplies—boats 
had not visited the post in 18 months. 

Weather stations in the far north have 
played a major part in the war effort. 
They have charted the weather as it 
sweeps across from west to east—weather 
that eventually affects military operations 
in Europe. Keeping these stations sup- 
plied and in operation has been of ut- 
most importance. 

The NEA flight crew included Capt. 
A. V. R. Marsh, Capt. F. B. Chalifoux, 
Navigator J. Sewall, Radio Operator L. 
Hughes and Flight Engineer W. Peacock. 
Capt. Chalifoux kept a detailed log of 
the trip. 

The crew was informed of the trip on 
Mar. 23, 1943 and learned that the Army 
wanted them to start the next morning. 
After examining maps and discussing the 
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situation, they decided that the trip was 
“possible but difficult and dangerous.” 
Capt. Chalifoux relates: “I felt that if 
we should have to make a forced landing 
anywhere, we would have to plan to be 
self-sufficient for at least six months.” 

The Army agreed to furnish all neces- 
sary equipment for the mission and to 
allow adequate time for preparation. 
After much research and study, it was de- 
cided to take 1,840 pounds of the Army’s 
Mountain Rations, enough for three 
months. Chalifoux figured that, in case of 
a forced landing, the crew could live on 
half rations for six months, and by hunt- 
ing and fishing, could probably survive 
for a year. A light sled, rifles, snowshoes, 
and a large amount of other equipment 
were also carried. 

Because the magnetic compass would 
be of no use, the crew had two direc- 
tional gyros installed and a special fitting 
in the celestial dome for an astro com- 
pass, which was to be their method of 
establishing a course. Cockpit changes 
were also made. “It is the best set-up I 
think we have had in any of our ships, 
a set-up that should be incorporated in 
all,” Chalifoux says. “Across the top row 
from left to right there is a sensitive 





altimeter, directional gyro and a clock 
over the horizon. 


gives the first officer 
a good, easily-visible group to work with. 
handy horizon, gyro and altimeter and 
airspeed below. is plane is easily flown 
on instruments from either seat.” 

On Mar. 28, the plane took off on the 
first leg of the trip which was to take it 
north of the Magnetic Pole. Proceeding 
north from Presque Isle, the trip crossed 
Labrador, cut across the south coast of 
Baffin Island and went into a base at the 
north end of Hudson Bay. This location, 
which cannot be named, had an air field 
and a hangar and was to be the base 
from which the trips were to be con- 
ducted. 


Make Survey Flight 


On the day after arrival at this base, 
the NEA crew decided to make a survey 
flight in the direction of the Baffin Island 
station, their first objective. “We decided 
to go as far as we could with 1,400 gal- 
lons and no load,” Chalifoux explains. 
“This still had us overloaded. We red 
if we could find Committee Bay we would 
have accomplished a lot. With a good 
picture of that we could decide how safe 
the operation would be to go further.” 

The survey flight was made north from 


their base, across Rae Isthmus, up the east 
coast of Committee Bay along the Melville 
Peninsula to a point in latitude which 
was 60 miles south of Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and 40 miles south of the Mag- 


p shows the general area in which the | 


Northeast Airlines’ mission for the Air Transport Command operated. Exact 


routes are not shown for 


reasons of military security. 
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Pole, which was 200 miles to the 


flight established that the coast 
rugged enough to be readily 

that existing maps were approxi- 
tely correct and that setting the gyros 
compass was feasible. Radio 
with their base was good during 


compass behaved better than we 
it would,” Chalifoux recalls. “It 
was occasionally possible to get a fairly 
accurate gyro setting from it . . . Under 
extreme smooth. air on a northerly head- 
ing it kept in fairly constant motion. It 
was possible sometimes to bracket its 
swinging in a 30 degree bracket and be 
fairly close . . . As soon as we hit any 
bumps it would swing as much as 60 de- 
grees each way and often go all the way 


around.” 
Polar Air Smooth 


On March 31, preparation was made to 
attempt to reach the Baffin Island weather 
station. “We took one man, his baggage 

rts for the 

of which 

says 

. “With 1,400 gallons we were 

still considerably overloaded. Fortu- 
nately, this cold polar air is smooth.” 

The flight p 
general route taken by the survey trip. 
Temperature was 45 degrees below zero. 
“We followed along the east coast of Com- 
mittee Bay so as to have good check 
points. We could see 50 to 80 miles all the 
time. We reached Agu Bay and started 
across the Admiralty Inlet . . Due to 
the good visibility we were able to make 
out the east shore pretty well and follow 
it along. We kept checking our gyro every 
20 minutes with astro bearings. The mag- 
netic compass had been virtually useless 
for the Pag couple of hours. It would 
swing the way around occasionally, 
then it would swing 90 degrees each way 
almost continuously .. . 

“When we were within about 15 miles 

of the bay we began to run into ice 
erystal fog which cut the visibility to 
four or five miles. We went down to 
2,000 feet and followed the shore . 
The sun was still visible but the visi- 
bility began to get bad. We had about 
three miles when we hit the opening of 
the bay. It looked so narrow we nearly 
missed it. Although we weren’t sure it 
was it, we started up the inlet. There 
were sheer cliffs 1,200 feet high along 
here. Six miles up it opened and there 
was the weather station. Five houses 
nestled at the foot of 1,200-ft. cliffs in the 
back of the harbor which was.round and 
about a mile in diameter. 


Too Small to Enter 


“In back of the cliff were plateaus and 
more hills going up to 3,000 feet. 
ircled the Bay several times at 2,000, 
t was as low as we dared to get. 
Bay was too small to enter and: turn. 
finally spotted the runway marked 
next to the west wall. The point of 
stuck up and out about 400 feet so 
it was a miserable approach. There 
no going around the field if you 


it was safe to try, we 
to the bay and let right down 
feet off the i i 
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was hard-packed snow about 6 to 8 
The men had knocked the 


deep. 
tips off most of the drifts but it was ex- 
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The Champ 


Petite AA Secretary Throws 
New York Thief for a Loss 


Trini Sarmiento may be small, but she 
packs a wallop—and she can run. 

Ask the “mugger” who.tried to rob 
her in New York at 2 a. m. on May 4. 
Police quoted him as saying, “Well, I was 
told by my friends that they (muggings) 
were easy, but man oh man that lady 
fights like a tiger. I never expected one 
like that.” 

Miss Sarmiento, secretary to Amos Cul- 
bert, vice president-property of American 
Airlines, had worked until 2 a. m. and was 
walking home from her New York office. 
As she neared Ist Ave. and 49th St., she 
was attacked from behind by the 
“mugger.” 

The youth threw her to the pavement, 
tore off her earrings, grabbed her pocket- 
book and ran. All this wasn’t accom- 
plished without résistance, however, be- 
eause Miss Sarmiento came up fighting. 
When the thief ran, she took out after 
him (she was a track athlete at Duke 
University) and chased him into a tene- 
ment. Her screams attracted two police- 
men, who cornered the thief. 

Incidentally, Miss Sarmiento is four 
feet, 10 inches tall, and weighs 96 pounds. 








tremely rough. We stopped up short 
enough but that cliff looked close . 

“We had to leave the engines running 
for we feared that we would never start 
them again. The local people thought it 
was warm—only 25 degrees below zero 
. . . Got the ship unloaded and went to 
Factor Jack Bell’s house to get warm. 
George Brewster, the U. S. weather ob- 
server, was practically all packed al- 
though they had been expecting the plane 
for two months. He was ready in a few 
minutes... 

“Fortunately, the engines hadn’t fouled 
up in their hour of idling and we were 
ready for take-off. This was really a 
hair-raiser. As soon as we started down 
the runway, the ship began to bounce. 
Capt. Marsh stalled it off at 75 indicated 
and we flew out around the point before 
we picked up 120 mph. The (landing) 
gear was,so cold it wouldn’t unlock. It 
had been taking two of us to get it up the 
whole trip, but this time it took three 
men to get it up. At that, it wouldn’t 
come all the way.” 

Thus, for the first time, an airplane 
visited this weather station, north of the 
Magnetic Pole. The trip back to their 
base was uneventful, except that the 
heaters froze up, and the temperature in- 
side the plane, dropped below zero. 

On Apr. 2, the crew decided to make 
another trip to the Baffin Island station to 
take in the other man plus some more 
equipment. “The orders mentioned Fort 
Ross secondary,” Chalifoux explains. 
“However, since we had met one of the 
men from there who had come more than 
200 air miles by dog team to the Baffin 
Island station to get a little food, we real- 
ized that if possible we ought to get over 
there. Also, their batteries were so fiat 
that they could only work the Baffin Is- 
land station and then only in good con- 
ditions. This fellow said they had a good 
runway laid out over there—better than 
on Baffin Island, with less snow. 

“With this in mind we re-loaded for 





the Baffin Island station. This time » 
long as we found it before, we only put 
1,200 gallons on board with a load g 
one man, his gear and about 400 

of supplies. We were still way up abow 
the provisional gross of 29,000 pounds by 
2,000 pounds.” 

After landing at the Baffin Island gp. 
tion and leaving the weather observer anj 
his equipment, the ship took off for ig 
base. “Just after reaching cruising ali. 
tude, the left engine began cutting oy’ 
Chalifoux says. “It never cut for mop 
than a couple of seconds or we woulj 
have turned.” Nevertheless, the cry 
began figuring how far it would be neces. 
sary for them to walk in case of a land. 
ing. “The last few hours it got pretiy 
bad, sometimes cutting two or three time 
in a row. We finally landed straight 
at our base with both motors runniy 
and mighty relieved.” 


Bad Weather 


Because of bad weather and the neces. 
sity of checking the engines (“plugs wer 
badly fouled on both engines and o 
mag on the left was pretty well shot’) 
another flight was not made until Ap 
7. Their plan was to fly to the Baffin ly 
land station, then to Fort Ross, and re 
turn to their base. “We didn’t dare tak 
off in gusty wind with the ship loaded » 
it was. The safety factor for gust loa 
was already cut from 7% at 25,000 pound 
to 3 at 29,000 pounds. Being over thi 
we figured the factor was almost nil an 
had agreed to fly the trip only in perfectly 
smooth air.” 

Again the trip to the northern pan d 
Baffin Island was uneventful, and te 
plane headed for Fort Ross, crossing tt 
Gulf of Boothia, which was frozen solid 
They sighted Belot Strait, “or the North 
west Passage, so often sought in old 
days . This was the passage, for ® 
a few minutes we could see the Arit 
Ocean spread out ahead.” 

They finally located Fort Ross, on t 
southeast tip of Somerset Island. Te 
Hudson Bay Factor had marked the mi 
way with bags, and held up his handker 
chief to indicate wind direction. Af 
the landing “we left the engines runnig 
while we were here, which was one hat 
and 15 minutes. 

“On getting out 
snow surface, we couldn’t even discov 
a mark from the wheels of the ship, # 
though still weighing 29,000 pounds. 


"We Warm Up' 


“The Factor and his wife were the ony 
two white people living there. They hi 
been here at this post for three yeah 
and for 18 months without a ship com 
ing in,” Chalifoux continues. “We wel 
to their house to have a cup of cofitt 
and warm up a bit. That ne 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman 
just arrived, coming all the way 
Ponds Inlet by dog team, some 500 milé 
and he had an itinerary of another # 
miles before getting back.” 

After unloading the much-needed sup 
plies “we said goodbye to two very gral® 
ful people and went back to the ship 
Taking .off, they proceeded around i# 
Peninsula of Boothia and the Magneit 
Pole. “We passed by the approxima 
location, as recorded on the map, of 
Magnetic Pole at 19:30 and continued # 
follow the coastline around to the Boothi# 
Isthmus.” From there they returned ® 
their base, completing their mission. 

The return to Presque Isle was mai? 


and examining & 
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via a Canadian base located on the west- 
ern shore of Hudson Ba 

“Now, that the trip. was over,” Chali- 
foux says, “it didn’t appear quite as bad 
as we had thought ori y but still it 
wasn’t a place to w we would want 
to fly often. Before su routine 
flights can be made the area, a great 


plete weather reports available and ships 
more adequately equipped for extreme 
cold flying.” 

Chalifoux also believes that “from the 


possible to fly almost any place with little 


practice.” 
About the Weather: 


-exeensan 5 the weather, he states: “The 
only un menon we noticed up 
here ap one nog te very little is known about 
but is something that occurs very fre- 
quently for very little apparent reason 
north of Hudson Bay. It is made ‘up of 
ice crystals suspended in the air rising 
from the surface to an average of 4,000 
feet and occasionally to 7,000 feet. Gen- 
erally, the visibility is reduced to one or 
two miles . . . although occasionally it 
is only five or six miles, It seems to 
happen only when temperatures are 20 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) or 
colder. As we checked this phenomenon 
at different times, it forms most fre- 
quently from a little before noon and 
stays until late in the afternoon. The 

m never exists at night as far as 
we were able to determine . . 

“I would say that from what we saw of 
the weather in this region and from dis- 
cussing it with many men at quite a great 
extent, the weather in the winter and 
spring is excellent for flying. The sum- 
mer weather is not very good as a whole, 
which is caused by the open water, the 
naturally cold temperatures of the region 
and the inroads the most southern low 
pressure areas make on the region. The 
weather in the fall . . . begins to get 
better but by the time the ice is suffi- 
ciently frozen to help this condition and 
to make it safe to land any place, as is 


ere ne awe, Se ights are too 
ong for practical operation.” 


Stewart Resigns as 
Director of WTS 


tewart, Executive Director 
of Training, CAA, “completed the final 
work in which he was engaged in the 


CAA pilot training program for the Army 
and Navy” today (May 15). He will re- 
turn to New 


ork, where he _is vice 
og ear of the investment firm 
of Harriman Ripley and Co. 
Stewart came to CAA in an advisory 
ts tha edt of 2008 nd woo ty 
Executive Director the following 
anuary. “Since that time over 200,000 
Army and Navy men have received flight 
in CAA supervised schools,” the 
ouncement stated. “His work 


Hye 


accorded high praise by the 





-of Trade. 








New York Board of Trade Forms 


Air Commerce Committee 





In order to study the place various in- 
dustrial officers should have in air com- 
merce, especially to facilitiate the duties 
of foreign f t forwarders, carloaders, 
customs brokers, foreign departments of 
banks and traffic managers, the New York 
Board of Trade announces formation of 
the New York Air Commerce Committee. 

The committee’s headquarters will be 
located at 291 Broadway, the new offices 
of the Aviation Section, New York Board 
Chairman of the group is 
George F. Bauer, a member of the execu- 
tive g ae of the Aviation Section. The 
secretary is Daniel H. Ecker, assistant to 
the president of the New York Board 
of Trade. 

Three foreign trade groups are also 
cooperating with the Aviation Section in 
developing the purposes of the committee. 
They are: The New York Foreign Freight 
Forwarders and Brokers Association, Inc.; 
The Steamship Freight Brokers Assn., 
Inc.; and the New York Customs Brokers 
Assn., Inc. 


Members of the committee are: Kar 
G. Schroff, International Forwarding Co, 
A. M. Strong, Public National Bank § 
Trust Co., (alternate, H. O. Metzger, 
Marine Midland Trust Co.); Edgar Hin. 
richs, Pitt & Scott; John F. Budd, Ap 
Transportation Magazine. Representj 
N. Y. Foreign Freight Forwarders 4 
Brokers Assn.: Walter Van Hoesen, R 
E. Downing & Co., Inc., (alternate, James 
Maron, Maron & ‘Schaefer) ; representing 
Steamship Freight Brokers Assn., Her. 
man S. Dorf, H. S. Dorf & Co., Inc, (ak 
ternate, Alfred Burin, Globe Shipping Co) 

Airline representatives “chosen fo 
strategical areas served” are: Arthy 
Cofod Jr., American Export Airlines; | 
A. Cholot, PAA; M.E.A.L. de Jong, KLM. 
Walter H. Johnson, Jr., American Air. 
lines; Harper McNeill, TCA; R. Merkle 
Colonial Air Lines; James Hunter, TACA 
(alternate, Eileen Roddick -Roberis 
TACA); Robert M. Ruddick, UAL; §, £ 
Russ, TWA; E. E. Skinner, Eastern Air 
Lines (alternate, Ss. W. Rice, Eastern). 








Objections to Present. day Light Plane 
Listed By CAA’s Flight Equipment Chief 


Some of the most common difficulties 
encountered with operation and mainte- 
nance of the present-day light airplane of 
between 50 and 75 horsepower were re- 
vealed by Stanford J. Stelle, Chief of 
CAA’s Aircraft and Flight Equipment 
Division in a speech before the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences at Detroit. He 
explained his purpose was to point out 
“the difficulties now being encountered 
so that in designing the light airplane 
of the future, these difficulties may be 
guarded against.” 

As a basis for his pentesions, Stelle 
used the + Forms and 
Chronic Mechanical Difficulties” reports 
turned in by maintenance supervisors of 
CAA-War Training Service. The fleet of 
WTS airplanes, he points out, has been 
subject to rigid standards of maintenance 
and operation set up by the War Training 
Service and administered by maintenance 
supervisors in the field who turn in re- 
ports on each plane about every 30 days. 

“Engineers and scientists should make 
every effort to design light airplanes 
which do not daily need such time-con- 
suming and tedious inspections in order 
to insure that the airplanes are safe for 
operation,” Stelle urges. 

A majority of the common difficulties 
uncovered by the CAA inspectors center 
in the cockpit. “In addition to being quite 
full when occupied by two persons suited 
in winter flying togs, . . . the seemingly 
simple problem of providing a resting 
place for the feet has proven to be a 
difficult problem.” Without heel scuff 
plates, floorboards wear out rapidly and, 
with the plates, anchorage difficulties cause 
heels to jam beneath the plates and pedals. 

He recommends that seats be designed 
more carefully to reduce fatigue without 
increasing weight and that they be de- 
signed to stand strains which now result 
in seat back breakage. Equipment such 
as map and book holders, fire extin- 
guishers and first aid kits should be more 
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durable and placed in more carefully 


chosen positions. 


“The average light plane contains nm 
provision for throttle quadrant frictio 
plates,” he states, “and creeping throttle 
have reportedly resulted in difficulties 
being experienced by students. Contr 
markings as to function and operation 
have proven to be generally unsatisfac- 
tory. One unfamiliar with a particula 
airplane would be greatly aided if mark 
ings were such that they would remain 
legible and bright during the entire life 
of the airplane. . . In designing any 
airplane expected to be used as a trainer, 
thought should be given to accessibility 
of controls to both pilot and student when 
securely held in place by safety belts” 

He points out that stabilizer or ta 
indicating devices are not only prom 
to giving false readings but are too flimsy 
to last. Repeated difficulties were e- 
perienced with windshields, skylights and 
enclosures. “The most common difficully 
seems to be the short life of the material 
reportedly due on the one hand to th 
effect of hot sunlight, and on the other, 
to rapid changes in temperature.” Fur 
ther, windshields cannot be easily tf 
moved and reinstalled, enclosures scra 
when they are slid past each other, and 
anchorage of skylights is inadequate. 

Stelle believes the primary difficulty 
with the control system is caused 
abrasion and recommends points at which 
adjustments should be made to prevent 
friction. Designers, he believes, are pril- 
cipally at fault for the troubles wit 
wings although many sources of poor con- 
dition are attributable to the protective 
covering. 

Little major difficulty was reported with 
the control surfaces, fabric, propellers 
hubs, cowling, and firewall. The hori- 
zontally opposed engines, as well as the 
airframes, “have as a general rule per 


formed their task splendidly,” he finds 
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Airport Planning 








The Wichita, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
merce has recommended that the city 
build a system of “close-in air x 
and a second municipal airport for the 
immediate postwar period. Air parks, 
says the chamber, would increase the 
utility value of private airplanes and 
“would retain for Wichita national lead- 
ership as a progressive aviation center.” 
The chamber offered the services of its 
aviation committee to the board of park 
commissioners, city cornmission, and city 
planning commission for consultation and 
assistance. 


A revision of the Master Plan of Air- 
ports for Los Angeles County, now being 
made by the County Regional Planning 
Commission, takes into consideration sites 
for two major airports in San Gabriel 
Valley and downtown Los Angeles, a 
small airport in Pasadena, and “many 
flight strips scattered throughout the 
ccunty.” Representatives of airlines have 
expressed willingness to assist the Com- 
mission in its planning program. One 

resentative, however—J. W. Charle- 
ille, assistant to the president of Western 
Air Lines—has warned the Commission 
against the leasing of publicly owned air- 
ports to corporations which would at- 
tempt to operate them by renting the 
facilities to airlines at all the traffic could 
bear. He said that with competent man- 
agement, airports strategically situated 
would pay their own way and might 
even return their initial cost to the tax- 
payers. 





Sperry’s Gen. Bradley Honored 











For the part he played in rapidly in- 
creasing the air strength of Russia at a 
critical time, Major General Follett Brad- 
ley, U. S. Army, was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by Lieutenant 
General Joseph T. McNarney, U. S. Army, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, May 1, during a 
ceremony in Washington, D. C. 

ral Bradley, whose retirement 
from the Army recently was announced 
by the War Department, is now consult- 
ant and assistant to the president of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Corporation. 

The citation, which accompanied the 
medal, reads in part: 

‘For exceptionally meritorious service 
to the Government in a duty of great 
responsibility from June, 1942, to June, 
1943. General Bradley was charged with 
the responsibility of effecting by nego- 
tiation with the USS.R., the utilization 
of the Northern Air Route for the ferry- 
ing of United States Lend-Lease aircraft 
by Soviet pilots. The then-existing 
Southern Routes which combined both 
water and air transportation, involved 
extremely theavy shipping costs and 
numerous delays at a time when the air- 
craft production capacity of the USSR. 
was at a low ebb. 

Despite many obstacles in the path 
of this achievement, General Bradley 
finally secured complete agreement from 
the Soviet authorities and by November, 
342, the new route was operating at 
peak capacity. The success of the Brad- 

y Mission insured an expeditious sup- 
oly of desperately needed air equipment, 
which was a major factor in the rapid 
increase of the air strength of the USSR. 
at a critical time . . . 
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IR EXPRESS is a 3-mile-a-minute couveyor belt between your 
A plant and consignee. Use it efficiently! When shipments 
are ready, call for a pick-up...right then! If you wait for 
routine end-of-day pick-up, you let a lot of planes go by 
that might be speeding your shipment to its destina- 
tion. Remember: the secret of earliest possible 
delivery is earliest possible shipment! 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“hours” ,not days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-5, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Geis there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 




















































































AST MONTH the Aeronautical 

Chamber of Commerce held 
meetings in Los Angeles in conjunc- 
tion with joint conferences of the 
East and West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Councils. Nearly every 
topflight aircraft manufacturer was 
in attendance. The Chamber cre- 
ated two new regional manufactur- 
ing divisions for the East and West 
Coast areas, headed by R. E. Gill- 


mor, president of the Sperry Corp., 
and Harry Woodhead, president of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
respectively. Victor Emanuel, presi- 
dent of The Aviation Corp., was 
elected head of the National Air- 
craft War Production Council, and 
James P. Murray, vice president of 
Boeing Aircraft Co., was re-elected 
president of the Aero Chamber. 
The photographs on this page were 
taken at the various sessions. 


Executive committee of the Chamber, which will spearhead policy develop- 
ment, is composed of, left to right: Donald Douglas, Eugene Wilson, Ernest 
Breech, Glenn Martin, and P. G. Johnson. Wilson is chairman. 


wed 


A close-up of Dutch’ Kindelberger 
left, who is the new president of te 
West Coast AWPC and vice prem 
dent of the national council. and Vie 
tor Emanuel, president of The Avie 
tion Corp., who was elected presidem 

of NAWPC. 


Harry E. Blythe, left, vice president 
and general manager of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., chats with Donal 
Douglas, center, and Claude Ryan @ 

the ACCA press luncheon. 


. 


A majority of the NAWPC members lined up at the council's opening session for this photo. Seated, left to 
right—J. H. Kindelberger, president of North American Aviation; P. G. Johnson, president of Boeing Airplane 
Co.; L. C. Goad, general manager of Eastern Aircraft Division, General Motors Corp.; Harry Woodhead, president 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; La Motte Cohu, chairman of the board, Northrop Aircraft; and Guy W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. Standing, left to right—Alfred Marchev, president of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp.; Carlton Ward, president of Fairchild Aircraft; Glenn L. Martin, president of the Glenn L. Martin Co.; T. 
Claude Ryan, president of Ryan Aeronautical Co.; Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft Corp.; Robert E. 
Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Eugene E. Wilson, president of United Aircraft Corp.; and E. R. 





Breech, president of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
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Combat Glassware by 





ANGING in size from tiny tubes not much larger 
R than a lightning bug to six foot giants, Western 
Electric vacuum tubes are doing an all-out war job 
today. They serve in planes, in tanks, on naval vessels 
—in fixed radio transmitters and receivers—in the 
electrical gun director and those amazing electronic 
weapons which put the enemy on the spot. 


To meet the tremendous needs of war, our tube 
shop personne] has been multiplied many times, And 
turning out vacuum tubes by the millions is just part 
of Western Electric’s work as the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communications equipment 
for war. 


Buy War Bonds regularly — all you can! 





Western Electric 
ARSENAL OF COMMUNICA NONS EQUIPMENT 
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CAB Hears Applications 


for Routes to Canada 


the postwar international 


air transport policy between 
the United States and Canada is 
finally determined, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, through information 
gleaned at a hearing the first week 
in May, should be able to recom- 
mend quickly the routes and car- 
riers which should be extended to 
two of Canada’s principal cities— 
Ottawa and Montreal. 

Because there were applicants in this 
proceeding who sought only domestic 
routes in northern and central New York, 
the hearing had a distinctly dual person- 
ality. Certificated carriers based their 
cases largely on the need for air transport 
service between the two Canadian cities 
and poe in the — States, 
cipally —— jut in extending 
their lines to Canadian border, they 
asked for many intermediate points which 
had been requested by the non-certifi- 
cated applicants in quest of purely do- 
mestic routes. 

This necessitated, so CAB decided, a 
consolidated hearing on both the domes- 
tic and foreign phase of the applications. 

Applicants in the p ing were: 
Colonial, American, Pennsylvefnia-Cen- 
tral, United, all of whom sought 
routes to Canada and Hylan Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., Page Airways, Inc. and Union 
Airways, Inc. requesting local and feeder 
routes from the Syracuse area in a south- 
= direction to Washington, D. C. 
__ The hearing was before CAB Examiners 
William J. Madden and H. Heinrich S ’ 
Melvin S. Cohen and Russell S. Bernhard. 
acted as public counsel. F 

Existing carriers put in their cases first. 
Sigmund Janas, president of Colonial, was 

first of several witnesses for his com- 
pany. Colonial made a strong bid for a 
route between Washi and Ottawa 
and Montreal, via York, Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, Binghamton, Syracuse, Water- 
town and Massena. 


Colonial's ‘Sphere’ 


Janas and later witnesses contended the 
proposed routes were located in Colon- 
ial’s logical sphere of development. These 
contentions were somewhat on 

onial’s present operations from Mon- 
treal to New York. 

“The friendship that has always existed 

Canada and the United States 
must be given every encouragement to 
develop after the war,” Janas stated. He 
said it. was a strange aromaly that the 
capitals of the two great democracies on 
this continent have not enjoyed direct air 
transportation at a time when they are 
fighting side by side for the destruction 
of forces inimical to democracy. This 
anomaly should not be carried into the 


peace, he said. 
, of Timothy  F. 


prin- 


Through testimony 
Cohan, for 13 years assistant attorney 
general of New York, who served as coun- 
sel to the Water Power and Control com- 
mission, Colonial sought to show that 
construction of the contemplated hydro- 
electric dam in the St. Lawrence River, 
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under the terms of agreement between the 
U. S. and Canada, would make Massena 
the center of a great industrial develop- 
ment, The site of the power project is 
located near Massena. 

Another Colonial witness—Lowell H. 
Brown, consulting engineer of New York 
City—testified that studies which he had 
made on a zone basis convinced him that 
Colonial’s proposed routes would be 
feasible and lucrative. In his testimony, 
Brown discounted the value of hotel 
registrations, postal receipts, bank clear- 
ances and other popular indices and used 
instead income tax returns and retail 
sales dollar volume on a zone basis. He 
then compared certain territorial zones, 
whose boundaries he had somewhat ar- 
bitrarily chosen, in comparison with other 
zones where air travel habits were part of 
official CAB records. On this basis, he 
found that Colonial’s proposed routes 
would meet a definite air transportation 
need. 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice president in 
charge of traffic, American Airlines, 
s the amount of new end improved 
services which his company’s proposals 
offered, claiming that American’s appli- 
cations offered new or improved service 
to more people and cities than any other 
application or combination of applica- 
tions in the proceeding. He listed the ad- 
vantages as follows: 

Extension of its present route would 
connect Wilkes-Barre-Scranton with 





Break Record Twice 











The commercial record for eastbound non- 
stop flights across the North Atlantic recently 
was broken twice in a single week by pilots of 


American Export Airlines. Capt. Edward A. 
Stewart, (left) in command of one plane, left 
New York April 15 and arrived in Ireland April 
16—15 hours and 5! minutes later. Capt. 
Charles Amos Thompson, [right) in another 
plane, left New York April 17 and arrived in 
Ireland April 18. Time: 15 hours and 30 
minutes. 
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CAB Calendar 


June 1—Oral arument in the 
Denver-Los Angeles route case 
(Docket 519 et al). 1 

June 5—Pre-hearing conference | 
on applications of T. E. Braniff and 7 
Braniff Airways involving control” 
of Aerovias Braniff,S. A. (Dockets @ 
1360 and 1373). 

June 6—Hearing on application of | 
Pan American Airways for Board’ 
approval of its stock holdings ip 
China National. (Docket 1361)9 
(Tentative). ’ 

June 12—Hearing on applications 
of Eastern, Delta, PCA, State Air 
lines, Air Transport Corporation, 
American, Carolina Scenic Coach 
Lines, South East, Virginia Central, 


National, Seaboard, Colonial in 
Great Lakes-Florida cases. (Docket 
570 et al). 


July 17—Hearing on application 
of Postmaster General requesting 
award of air mail contracts te 
Alaska Airways and Woodley Air 
ways involving additional points iy 











Alaska. (Docket 1315 et al). (Tene 
tative). 
Philadelphia, via Allentown-Bethlehem 


provide a non-stop service betwem 
Philadelphia and Buffalo and Philadelphia 
and Detroit where there now is no ont 
carrier service between these points; con- 
nect Allentown-Bethlehem with Buffal 
and Detroit; furnish direct non-stop setv. 
ice from Syracuse and Rochester to Phila- 
phia; supply a one stop service from Bul. 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse to Washing. 
ton; provide Montreal with a one carrie 
service to the south, southwest and west. 
ern part of the United States as well # 
linking the Canadian city with Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and beyond 
with a similar service for Ottawa, th 
Canadian capital, together with a om 
carrier service from Ottawa to New York 
via Syracuse. 

C. W. Jacob, secretary of American, 
testified as to the financial phase of the 
carrier’s proposed operations. 

Appearing for Pennsylvania-Central was 
C. Bedell Monro, president, who said the 
the major consideration in this hearing 
is service between Montreal and Ottawe 
and Washington, D. C. 


PCA Asks Extension of 34 


Monro testified that his company wa 
asking extension of its Route No. 34 from 
Buffalo to Rochester and from Rochester 
to Ottawa and Montreal. That phase @ 
its application involving imtermediatt 
points of Baltimore, Wilmington, Phils 
delphia, Allentown-Bethlehem, Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre and Binghamton is not ® 
be pressed in the instant proceeding 
Monro testified. 

By granting to PCA an extension of it 
present system to Montreal, via Rochestét 
and Ottawa, the Civil Aeronautics 
will thus recognize the public interest @ 
two bases—business travel requirement 
and vacation travel requirements, Mon 
stated. 

Because PCA already has a route be 
tween Washington and Buffalo, the & 
tension to Syracuse, Ottawa and Mon 
could be authorized without injury to @ 
other carrier, Monro said. He : 
stated that a study had revealed PU 


























































polystyrene bead cable—born of much study and 
endless laboratory work. It took the place of 
ceramic and fibre insulated lines. Thus, Amphenol 
became the pioneer in low-loss cable manufac- 
ture—a logical development of leadership in 
quality radio equipment—firmly established 
with radio experimenters and*ham’” operators 
long before war developments required the 
mass production of U.H. F. cable. 

Since that first polystyrene bead cable Am- 
phenol has worked shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the designers and developers of equipment 
for radio, frequency modulation, television... 
since 1941 at the right hand of Army and 
Navy engineering officers playing an impor- 
tant part in wartime electronic developments. 

Today, Amphenol’s RG Polyethylene 
standard—Army-Navy type—cables feature 
quality materials, Amphenol workmanship 
in every inch... product of Amphenol’s 
latest type extruding equipment, skilled 
personnel, seasoned staff and second-to- 
none laboratory. Write for the catalog of 
AMPHENOL RG Cables. 
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Clean, smooth, properly centered polyethylene covered 
wire is extruded by this machine. 
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By a dozen different searching tests Amphenol 
RG Cable is proved before it is shipped. 











HERE two hollow rib-reinforced steel forgings begin 
to assume the subtle contours of Aeroprop propeller 
blades. They are being shaped on one of the many ma- 
chines especially designed to mass-produce a new idea in 
propeller design—a propeller with hollow, rib-reinforced 
steel blades—a propeller unit-constructed for easy main- 
tenance—a propeller combining all of the qualities of 
strength, lightness, and simplicity—a propeller less than 
three years old, yet famous today on every fighting front 
—the AEROPROP. 

Today, thousands of Aeroprops are in service as thou- 
sands more move down production lines to take their 
places on new swarms of Allied fighters. That this has 
been accomplished in so short a time is further proof that 
America’s skilled workers and production-wise machinery 





is an enormously resourceful and productive combination. 

Today this combination is shaping Aeroprops for war, 
and for nothing else. When it’s won these men and these 
machines will continue their leadership in the design and 
construction of modern propellers. Their job then, as now, 
will be to shape the progress of the conquest of the skies. 


BUY BONDS! 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING! 


‘ , OCOD mr In War and — Propeller Production at its Best! 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO a 





operate the extended portion of the 

at 0.3 mills per pound mile for the 

of mail. While stating that the 
potential indicated this would not 

[a particularly profitable route, it would 
theless be self-sustaining, Monro 


W. Moore, assistant secretary-treas- 
and director of Eastern, sponsored 
community of interest exhibits which 
gaid indicated a strong business tie 
ween Ottawa and Montreal and cities 
m Eastern’s proposed route as well as 
on Eastern’s existing route south 
Washington. Eastern, he said, was able 
give direct one-carrier service between 
ese many important cities in the eastern 
of the U. S. 
“The principal industries, business and 
of Canada have exceptionally strong 
with areas to and from which Eastern 
"alone can give one company service.” 
Moore stated. “This is shown clearly in 
the discussions of newsprint, cotton, bank- 
‘ing, insurance, wood pulp, fresh fruits 
and vegetables.” Moore said that some 
of the industries showed a strong in- 
; in the Latin American area. He 
Shasized that Eastern alone could give 
company service to the three Latin 
ican gateways—Miami, New Orleans 
"and Brownsville. “With the authorization 
its proposed Latin American services 
lastern will be able to give one-company 
| service to principal Latin American 
points,” he said. 
Eastern seeks a route from Baltimore 
“to Canada via Reading, Wilkes-Barre, 


"Seranton, Binghamton-Endicott-Johnson 
‘City to Syracuse and beyond Syracuse 
)two segments, one to Ottawa and the 
‘other to Montreal. 

| Asked by Robert J. Wilson, vice presi- 


ident and counsel for PCA if he did not 

ink that Canadian airlines might wish 
‘0 operate direct to the Latin American 
area in the postwar period, Moore said 
that was of course possible. 

Walter Sternberg, Eastern’s assistant 
general traffic manager, sponsored ex- 
hibits relating to schedules, fares and 
flight time based on use of Douglas DC-3 
equipment. 

United’s proposed route would link 
eastern Canadian cities with Rochester, 
Buffalo, Erie and Cleveland and joining 
with its existing transcontinental route 
at Cleveland would provide not only the 
desired inter-city service but give the 
cities involved a new through transcon- 
tinental service with maximum benefit to 
the traveling and shipping public, UAL 
witnesses _ testified. 

Harold Crary, vice president-traffic, 
testified that United proposed three sche- 
dules daily over the route. Through use 
of existing equipment of 21 passenger, 
twin-engine type planes, United would 
give the cities applied for over-night 
Service to points as distant as the Pacific 
coast as well as an expedited service to 
numerous points of the Great Lakes, the 
Great Plains, inter-mountain and Pacific 
Coast areas. 

In response to questioning, Crary testi- 
fied that United would be agreeable to 
accepting a certificate from Cleveland to 
Toronto, nonstop; Cleveland to Ottawa, 
nonstop; Cleveland to Montreal, nonstop; 
Rochester to Ottawa; Rochester to Mon- 
treal; or for the domestic part of the 
ea eaton, Rochester-Buffalo-Erie-Cleve- 


Over half of the air passenger miles 
generated between Montreal, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Erie and the west originate 
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Panair do Brasil’s Board of Directors Meets 








One of the few pict 


= ar t, 
directors of Panair do Brasil, 


Pan American Airways’ Brazilian affiliate, is shown above. Left to right are 
George Rihi, vice president of PAA; Dr. Argemiro Machado; Dr. Ferreira 
Guimaraes; Dr. Alberto Torres Filho, PAB secretary; PAB President Paulo Sam- 
paio; Dr. Marques dos Reis, president of Banco do Brasil; Dr. Euvaldo Lodi; Dr. 
Octavio Guinle; Dr. Cesar Pires de Mello, and Dr. Octavio Rocha Miranda. Not 
present in the above group was Board Chairman Dr. Guilherme Guinle. 





Carriage of Eastbound Transcontinental 


Air Mail by WAL Temporarily Suspended 


The Post Office Dept. has temporarily 
suspended the carriage of eastbound 
transcontinental air mail over Western 
Air Lines’ Los Angeles-Salt Lake City 
route because of the impossibility of se- 
curing space on United Air Lines’ sche- 
dules east of Salt Lake City, it was 
learned last fortnight. 

Western thus found itself caught in the 
middle of an unfortunate situation, to 
which there appeared to be only one solu- 
tion—the return of more planes to the 
airlines. No one blamed United—its mail 
loads out of San Francisco have been so 
heavy that it was impossible to assure 
availability of space at Salt Lake for WAL 
mail. No one blamed the Post Office, al- 
ready under fire for air mail delays, for 
seeking to avoid substantial off-loading 
of mail at Salt Lake. 

Meanwhile, Western, with its mail loads 
on the route cut as much as 40%, asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for a higher 
air mail rate. 

Roy Martin, superintendent of air mail 
for the Post Office Dept., stated that the 


suspension was a “temporary condition” 
that will be corrected when more planes 
are available in the near future. Rather 
than have mail off-loaded at Salt Lake 
(where it would probably be put on a 
train for eastern delivery) the PO is 
moving all air mail out of Los Angeles 
over American Airlines and TWA so that 
it has “a reasonable chance of getting 
through,” Martin asserted. Although 
these two carriers are generally able to 
take all mail offered, it may sometimes 
be necessary for them to off-load at inter- 
mediate points, he admitted. 

Martin emphasized that giving mail to 
one carrier instead of another is not a 
new practice. In the northwest, he ex- 
plained, United sometimes finds that ca- 
pacity priority loads out of Boise make 
carriage of eastbound mail impossible, 
and it is turned over to Northwest Air- 
lines. 

Westbound, most Los Angeles air mail 
out of New York and eastern points nor- 
mally travels over American and TWA 
rather than through the Salt Lake gate- 
way, it was explained. 








in or are destined to cities now served 
by United, he said. Approximately 85% 
of all air passengers moving to and from 
the west from these points have to trans- 
fer and on most schedules are subject 
to delays running up to several hours. 
Less than 15% have the benefit of one- 
carrier service to western points on 
United’s system. This condition, Crary 
said, would be largely corrected by 
United’s proposed through service. 

For the Canadian cities, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, United proposes the 
benefits of one-carrier service to the key 
cities of 25 important trade areas and a 
direct service from Buffaio, Rochester and 
Erie to Chicago which, it was contended, 
would stimulate air travel in those cities. 

Practically all of the communities which 
are listed in these applications introduced 
exhibits in support of the need for new 
or additional air service. A few of them 


endorsed a particular carrier for the 
route. In addition some of the industries 
in the area sent witnesses to testify of 
the need for better transportation facil- 
ities, particularly of a north-south char- 
acter. 

As this issue went to the printer, Page 
Airways, Inc. of Syracuse, N. Y. was to 
present its case. Information regarding 
the strictly local phase of the hearing 
will be printed in the next issue. 

Percy T. Cole, executive assistant, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd. and Mrs. R. 
G. Lobb, Transportation Division Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Dominion 
of Canada were observers at 
some of the sessions. 

TWA appeared in the case as an inter- 
venor after the Board had rejected the 
carrier's petition to have certain of its 
applications included in the consolidated 


hearing. 
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TWA Buys 20% of Hawaiian 


Airlines 


N A DEAL involving over $300,000, 

TWA has purchased a 20% interest in 
Hawaiian Airlines Ltd., which operates 
extensive mail, passenger and express 
routes in the Hawaiian Islands, it was re- 
vealed last fortnight. 

_ This marked the second time in recent 
months that TWA has purchased a mi- 
nority interest in another carrier. On 
Oct. 15, 1943 the company bought a 3842% 
interest in TACA, Central American air- 
line. Minority purchases are not subject 
to approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


Hawaiian Airlines has an application 
on file with CAB for a route from Hono- 
lulu to the U. S. mainland. After an- 
nouncing the minority purchase, TWA 
withdrew its application for the same 
route, 


It was also revealed that Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. which con- 
trols Hawaiian Airlines, plans to divest 
itself of control of the airline as soon as 
the latter receives a route to the main- 
land. Stanley Kennedy, president of both 
the steamship line and the airline, pointed 
out that even though the steamship com- 
pany, under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
can retain control of the airline, “we are 
aware of the many problems involved in 
such ownership with any extension of the 
airline’s services to the Pacific coast . 

Jack Frye, TWA president, asserted: 
“The management of Hawaiian Airlines 
knows the air transportation needs of 
Hawaii better than any carrier. Our de- 
cision to acquire an interest in Hawaiian 

- . Was upon a careful study of 
the company, its record and its manage- 

ment and, being convinced that Ha- 
waiian . . . can and will do the best job 
in that area we are withdrawing our ap- 
plication in their favor. 

“We believe that the international air 
transport job is far too great for any 
single corporate United States structure 
or management. 

“The acquisition by TWA of an in- 


in $300,000 Deal 


terest in Hawaiian Airlines is a further 
step in line with our policy to participate 
in a minority way in certain leading, es- 
tablished and well-managed companies 
operating outside of continental United 


States. This policy was first evidenced in 
cur acquisition of a stock interest in 
TACA.” 


Hawaiian now has a fleet of three 
Douglas DC-3s in passenger, express and 
mail service and three Sikorsky S-43s in 
freight service. 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. revealed in 
their 16th annual report to stockholders 
that in 1943, the company made a net 
profit of $132,053.67 after deductions for 
territorial, federal income and excess 
profits taxes totalling $308,533.76. Pas- 
senger, air freight and excess baggage 
revenues increased substantially during 
the year and the line carried 108,114 pas- 
sengers, an increase of 31.04 percent over 
the previous year, the report states. 

Operating revenues in 1943, the report 
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Wright Pilots Constellation 


The presence of Orville Wright in 
the operating compartment of the 
Lockheed Constellation during its 
first test flight over Wright Field 
highlighted the plane’s recent ar- 
rival in Dayton for the Army’s ac- 
celerated service testing. At the 
insistence of Lt. Col. George A 
Hatcher, the pilot, Wright took the 
controls for a few minutes. It was 
the first time the 73-year-old in- 
ventor had handled a plane in 3 
years. 























continues, totaled $1,613,073.04, an increas 
of $260,328.20 or 19.24 percent over 198 
There was an increase of $176,953 in pas. 
senger revenue and an increase of $12. 
593 in freight revenue. 

A breakdown of the line’s total operat- 
ing income reveals the following percent. 
ages: passenger revenue, 77 percent; ai 
freight and express, 17.52 percent; exces 
baggage, 3.56 per cent; air mail, 0.95 per- 
cent and miscellaneous sources, 0.97 per- 
cent. 





Hawaiian Airlines Makes Big 
Success of Freight Operations 


By Preccy GUETTER 


AWAIIAN AIRLINES has made air 

freight an actuality in the Hawaiian 
Islands, shuttling goods of every descrip- 
tion throughout the Territory with a 
regularity that out-rivals the trucking 
industry. 

When Mainlanders read the announce- 
ment that 884,723,692 freight miles were 
flown in 1943, carrying 4,598,448 pounds 
of goods by air, they see the results of 
the airline’s two years’ intensive work 
in developing freight business over a 
total of 530 route miles. 


It represents an increase of 3159.15 per 
cent for the two-year period from 1941 





during 


government—59 airplanes. 


162 airplanes. 


(approval subsequently rescinded). 
TOTAL RELIN 





Airlines Gave Up “Four Times Half’ Their Equipment for War 


Aithough the general public believes that the airlines gave up half their 
flying equipment to the war program, they really surrendered “four times half” 
the period Sept. 1, 1939 to Apr. 15, 1944, Col. E. S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association, said May 10. 

The airlines, he pointed out, contributed planes in three ways: 

1, By outright sale of planes then in use to our allies. 

2. By releasing aircraft in use to the U. S. armed forces. 

3. By relinquishing to our armed forces planes on order with manufacturers. 

Here is Col. Gorrell’s count of planes relinquished: 

Airline planes actually in use sold to foreign governments such as England and 
Canada, from Sept. 1, 1939 to May 1, 1942—45 airplanes. 

Surrendered, from Sept. 1, 1939 to Dec. 31, 1941, to armed forces at request of 


Surrendered to armed forces during next four months—66 airplanes. 
Commandeered by President May 6, 1942 (planes in use on domestic routes) — 


Subsequently sold to government upon its “request”—8 airplanes. 

At the end of November, 1940, the government ordered the manufacturing in- 
dustry to cease all further shipments of planes to the airlines. 
then took over 46 planes on the production line and intended for quick delivery 
to the airlines, followed this by taking over 141 four-engined planes and 123 
additional planes‘ approved by the War Production Board for airline delivery 


QUISHED—650 airplanes. 


The government 
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when 27,145,837 pound miles of freight 
were flown. And the know-how gained 
in operating an exclusive air freight serv- 
ice—Hawaiian’s freight tariff filed wit 
Civil Aeronautics Board on March & 
1942 marked the first time an America 
airline had started such operations—may 
well serve as a laboratory for futur 
feeder and cargo service on the continent 

The company’s president, Stanley C 
Kennedy, is the first one to point out that 
air cargo “just doesn’t blossom over 
night”; that the groundwork is extensive 
and the lessons to learn are countless be- 
fore air freight becomes a profitable et- 
terprise. 

With the sneak attack on Pear! Harbor 
all boats between the Hawaiian Island 
were chartered by the government 
Honolulu was soon desperately short @ 
fresh meat; its source of supply, the 
ranches on Molokai and other island 
were shut off. To get the meat, Hawaiia 
Airlines converted one of its Sikorsky 
S-43 planes into a cargo carrier ani 
began flying the badly needed food int 
Honolulu. 

Such was the beginning. Shortly, two 
other Sikorsky’s were stripped of seals 
plywood flooring was installed. Hatt 
openings were enlarged and plyboat 
windows used in place of safety plate & 
save weight as well as protect agains 
breakage. Company engineers devi 
a rope net which is placed over the cary? 
and by means of one draw rope securely 
lashes the freight. 

Today freight routes extend in a south- 
easterly direction from Honolulu to Hile, 
Hawaii, via Hoolehua, Molokai, ani 
Puunene, Maui, and westnorthwest from 
Honolulu to the island of Kauai. Servict 
to Kauai is weekly and to all othe 
points, it is daily with the exception @ 
Sunday. 

Rates, established at the start of freight 


1944 
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3 Amelia Earhart flew the Atlantic in 1932, and that same 






A ONE PAGE HISTORY... 


SOME SIGNIFICANT MILESTONES 
IN AVIATION 


Since the day they fueled the first flight at Kitty Hawk, the 
people who make and market Esso aviation products have 
been air-minded. Up to the time war began, they had pro- 
vided gasoline and oil for some 80 per cent of all flights 
made across the Atlantic. Not one of these flights failed. 
Their aim has always been to be ready with a dependable 
product whenever you who fly need it. The following are 
but a few of the historic events we've shared in. 











when Orville Wright made the first powered flight. Soon 


| December 17, 1903, man found wings at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
others were flying, too, and the Air Age was born. 
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and the next year Wiley Post and Harold Gatty circléd the 
globe in 8 days, 15 hours and 51 minutes in a Lockheed 
Vega ...and the air-world moved closer. 


? In 1930, Costes and Bellonte flew from Paris to New York, 
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year, the firsts New York-Berlin flight was made. In 1933, 
Rossi and Codos, French aviators, set a new distance record 
—New York to Syria—5,657 miles non-stop. 
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The Navy's first mass long distance flight was made in 
1933, when six P2Y-1l’s of VP-5F flew from Norfolk to 
Coco Solo, Panama (2,009 miles), blazing the trail for to- 
day’s war-necessary mass flights to far-off bases. By such 
flights, battered Pearl Harbor was reinforced in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 
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In 1938 one of the most remarkable flights on record was 
made—around the world in 3 days, 19 hours, and 8 min- 
utes. And in that year, American commercial aviation 
reached a new peak of efficiency and growth, with regularly 
scheduled trans-oceanic flying. 








In 1942, the world’s largest Seaplane was test-flown. This 
giant 70-ton craft, capable of carrying a 20-ton cargo, has 
an estimated range of 7,000 miles at better than 200 miles 
an hour—yet it is only a forerunner of even greater, faster 
planes which will link every con<zinent after Victory. Esso 
fuels and oils will play an important part in their develop- 
ment—as it has in the development of all aviation up to now. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
























































































Inbound freight is picked up by Honolulu residents at Hawaiian Airlines’ 


downtown terminal. 


Free service of inbound shipments is provided from 


Rodgers Field to the terminal building. 


service, were cut in half six months later. 
Now from Honolulu to Molokai, it is 
three cents per pound or .53 mill per 
und-mile, a distance of 57 miles. To 
ui, 106 miles from Honolulu, it is four 
cents per pound or .38 mill per pound- 
mile. To Hilo, 232 miles, it is five cents 
per pound or .22 mill per pound mile, 
and to Kauai, 135 miles, the charge is 
four cents or 3 mill per pound-mile. 

With an average load of 4,500 pounds, 
the Sikorskys are daily carrying equal- 
ized loads to and from Honolulu. Out- 
bound from: the major city of the islands 
o such items as adding machines, book- 

eeping machines and cash registers, sent 
to the city’s repair shops and returned 
by air freight to avoid being out of serv- 
ice for a long period. 

Anti-toxin, serum, blood samples and 
vaccines are forwarded without refrig- 
eration. Very little packing is required. 
As an example, blood samples are sent 
in glass tubes "peer in wire cages. 

pments of automotive repair parts 
save tie-ups on construction projects and 
insure continuous operation of mech- 
anized units on sugar plantations. Hono- 
lulu’s bakery products are on sale in the 
other islands the same day, while fur- 
niture is often carried from the city’s 
stores to’ save expensive crating charges. 

Fresh vegetables and other foodstuffs, 
including live fish, poultry and livestock, 
comprise the major volume of inbound 
cargo. Kennedy describes this business 
as the most interesting and promising 
phase of the company’s cargo program. 

“This also represents one of the lessons 
we learned,” he stated. “To properly 
handle perishable shipments, we went 
into the refrigeration business, building 
refrigeration units at some of our ‘sta- 
tions.” 

The Islands of Hawaii, Maui and Kauai 
produce tremendous quantities of vege- 
tables—lettuce, tomatoes, carrots, cab- 

e, green peppers, broccoli. Although 
u grows a few vegetables, the supply 
doesn’t nearly equal Honolulu’s demands. 
Consequently, hundreds of the city’s resi- 
dents have placed orders with vegetable 
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stores on the other islands for regular 
shipments of assorted vegetables. 
“From the comments we've received 
from consignees,” Kennedy reports, “we 
firmly believe that this field of air cargo 
will continue to represent a large part 
of air cargo volume in the post-war pe- 
riod. This is indicated by the fact that 
some merchants have expressed interest 
in establishment of exclusive vegetable 
stores, selling only fresh vegetables 
brought into Honolulu by air.” 
Described by the company as “unusual 





Expect Decision in Denver-L. A. 





yet frequent” are such shipments; ty, 
tons of spikes and bolts; 600 pound wate 
pipe; one ton of dishes for restauray 
use; two tons of sewing machines for a 
garment factory; three tons of machj 
used in grinding optical glass; one ton ¢ 
bottle caps. 

The airline doesn’t operate a Pick-up 
delivery service. Arrangements are made 
with private operators on each island fy» 
such service at nominal rates, with trang. 
fer charges assigned to the account of the 
shipper or consignee. 

Thus concentrating on speedy air sery. 
ice, all effort. was made to eliminate mj 
tape. A number on the shipment be 
corresponds with a number on a sim. 
plified manifest which carries name ¢ 
shipper, consignee’s name and telephon 
number, the weight and cost. 

All air mail is carried on the regule 
passenger planes, although a passengers 
excess baggage is forwarded air freight 
take advantage of cheaper rates. Indiyj. 
duals on the islands use air mail in fo. 
warding requests to Honolulu’s stor 
In turn, these orders are filled and m 
turned by air freight. 

The following is a monthly chart ¢ 
1943 air freight business: 








TOTAL 
Weight Revenn 
MONTH in in 

pounds Dollars 

TANMUARY nncccccccces 176,961 $10,542.75 
FEBRUARY 290,532 12,5802 
DL? -icueseogh due as 419,897 18,500.05 
Dn J chee iitantibattd 410,509 18,253.30 
Sen <" bee eb 0lee bésboeed 399,153 17,315 
Sn deceanesbéiuices oe 426 867 18,508.35 
I ae ee 445,168 19,101.41 
EE ¢. A cch-déhaWees-ox 371,984 16,1338 
SEPTEMBER .......... 394,527 16,957.% 
GOD ck kecccdedes 379,722 16,3538 
NOVEMBER........... 388,744 16,675.0 
DECEMBER... ........ 494,384 21,579.00 

TOTAL 


4,598,448 $202,8732 





Case to Be Delayed Indefinitely 


Te FILING OF exceptions by three 
carriers and public counsel to the 
examiner’s report in the Denver-Los 
Angeles case, together with possible oral 
argument before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board itself, will delay for some time a 
decision in the battle for the air trans- 
port route which is designed to bridge 
one of the important gaps remaining in 
the air map of the United States. 

CAB Examiner Albert F. Beitel recom- 
mended that United Air Lines be given 
the certificate for a direct route over a 
high point in the Rockies between Denver 
and Los Angeles. Beitel argued that this 
route should be made a part of a one- 
carrier transcontinental operation, un- 
hindered by the alleged obstacles of either 
interchange or a connecting service. 

Strong exceptions have been filed by 
TWA, Western Air Lines, and Continental 
Air Lines—the carriers whose applica- 
tions would be denied if Beitel’s recom- 
mendations are followed by the Board. 

Public Counsel Harry A. Bowen and 
Russell S. Bernhard, in filing their ex- 
ceptions, urged the Board to give the 
route to Western and deny the applica- 
tions of all other carriers in the case. 

Their exceptions are based largely on 
Beitel’s conclusions with reference to 








interchange, both as to his interpretation 
of data gleaned from the experience @ 
United and Western when interchang 
was in effect at Salt Lake City and als» 
as to his delineation of the difficulties 
which might be expected if such inte 
change was effected at the proposed nev 
connecting point—Denver. 

“The evidence discloses,” public couns! 
states “that the performance record @ 
the interchange operation via Salt Lak 
City was equal to the performance recom 
of United’s entire system. Moreover, ® 
finding has been made by the Examine 
that an interchange operation, so far # 
the public service is concerned, is any les 
efficient or less satisfactory than a single 
carrier operation, especially if such oper 
tion is to be routed via Denver, rathe 
than Salt Lake City.” 

Contending that interchange from i 
viewpoint of service to the public, can & 
expected to be substantially, if not & 
tirely as satisfactory as single carrie 
single plane service, public counsel com 
tends that witnesses of United, at 
hearing, readily admitted that most of th 
delayed flights were not chargeable ® 
the interchange phase of the operatim 
but to delays at other points along @ 
tcanscontinental route. 
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United Nations Flyers are using 
IRVIN “Single-Release”’ Harness 


for Safer Landings 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal disk 
instantly releases the harness .. . leaving the flyer entirely free. 
Accidental release is impossible before disk 


is “set” for action. Gets 
‘LA 
wip 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE C@O., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England... All Serving 
the United Nations’ Air Forces. 
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CAB Docket Section Gets At Western's Takeoff | 


N.Y.-Moseow Application 


HOR SOLBERG, who claims to be the 

first to fly the New York to Oslo 
route via Greenland and Iceland, has 
filed with- the Civil Aeronatuics Board 
an application for a certificate to engage 
in scheduled air transportation between 
the United States and Moscow. 

The application was filed in the name 
of the U. S. Midnight Sun Air Lines, Inc., 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport, Whitehouse, 
N. J. Solberg is president of the com- 
pany. Applicant proposes to —7 per- 
sons, property, mail, express and freight. 

Intermediate points on the route be- 
tween New’ York and Moscow were 
listed as Montreal, Ft. Chimo and Fro- 

' bisher Bay, Canada; Stromsfjord, Green- 
land; Reykjavik, Iceland; Tronheim and 
Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden, Hel- 
sinki, Finland and Leningrad, Russia. 
Another route asked is to Moscow via 
Bermuda, Azores, Madrid, Amsterdam 
and Oslo. 

In this application, Solberg states that 
he completely rebuilt an old Loening 
Airyacht, installed new Wright Cyclone 
engines and on July 18, 1935, in company 
with Paul Oscanyan, as radio operator, 
left Bennett Field, N. Y., and arrived in 
Oslo on Aug. 18. Stops enroute were 
made at Cartwright, Labrador; Julian- 
ehaub, and Angmasalik, Greenland; Bil- 
dudal, Reykjavik and Hornafjord, Ice- 
land; Faroee Island and Bergen, Norway. 
Weather conditions were studied at all 
these points. 

A brief description of other applications 
filed during the past two weeks follows: 


American Airlines, Inc. 


carrier filed with CAB an application 
an amendment of its certificate for 
Route 4 so as to-include Midland, Tex., as an 
intermediate point between Big Spring and 
‘El Paso and to include Palm Springs as an 
intermediate point between San Diego and 
Beach and remove the restriction against 
1 air transportation between San Diego and 
Angeles. (Docket 1375) 


iH 
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All American Aviation, Inc. 


Applicant now operating to Washington, 
D. C. on a temporary exemption due to the 
closing of the Philadelphia Municipal Airport, 
filed an application asking an amendment to 
its certificate in Route 49H which, if granted, 
would make Washington a permanent terminal 
point. The application asked a re-arrange- 
ment of routes which transfers presently au- 
thorized points Carlisle, Shippensburg and 
Chambersburg from Route 49F to proposed 
Route H. Route F would then go directly from 
Harrisburg to Gettysburg. Other points on 
Route H beyond Chambersburg to Washington 
are: Waynesboro, Hagerstown, Williamsport, 
Martinsburg, Frederick, Westminster, Balti- 
more and Annapolis. (Docket 1377) 





Engel Air Feeder Lines 


This company of Escondido, Cal. filed for 
additional routes in the San Diego area, in- 
one between San Diego and San 
another from San Diego to numerous 
and a military camp and a third in 
Diego and Imperial counties. Applicant 
a certificate to transport mail, persons 


A 
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and property in combined passenger and pick- 
up operations. Helicopters would be used. 
(Docket 1370) 





Pueblo Air Service 


This applicant of Pueblo Municipal Airport. 
Pueblo, Colo., filed for a circular air transport 
route which would originate and terminate at 
Pueblo. Towns to be served are listed as Ord- 
way; Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, 
Lemar, Springfield, Trinidad and Walsenburg, 
all in Colorado. L. E. Smith and William C. 
Nevin, the co-partners in this enterprise, have 
been engaged in war training service. Appli- 
cant seeks a certificate to carry persons, prop- 
erty and mail and would begin its service with 
225hp four passenger Waco airplanes, four of 
which are now owned by the company. Harry 
S. Petersen, 326 Thatcher Building, Pueblo, is 
acting as attorney for the company. (Docket 
1371) 


United Air Lines, Inc. 


United Air Lines, Inc., filed five new or 
amended route applications asking for the 
addition of 20 new cities to its Pacific Coast 
and coast-to-coast network. One application 
seeks an amendment to UAL’s certificate for 
Route 11 so as to include San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., as an intermediate point. (Docket 1378, 

Another amendment to Route 1 is asked so 





as to include Ogden, Utah; Twin Falls, Saabs: When Western inaugurated ser 
Baker, Ore.; Lewiston, Idaho; Clarkson, Wash., ° 

The Dalles, Ore., as additional intermediate vice between Los Angeles and San 
points. Authority is also sought to operate Francisco May |, Mayor Fletcher 
non-stop between Lewiston and Boise, Idaho. Bowron of Los Angeles san tite hand 


(Docket 1379) UAL asks a direct route be- ; 
tween Boise, Idaho, and Reno, Nev., as a new at the L. A. takeoff to present : 


avenue for traffic between Idaho, Montana, Stewardess Jo Conner with a B-24 5 


Eastern Washington, Eastern Oregon, Nevada d deli : . 
and California. (Docket 1380) model to deliver to San Francisco's 

A third amendment to Route 1 asks addi- Mayor Roger Lapham. Others s 
tional service between intermediate point ict C.N.J left. WAL! 
Pendleton, Ore., and the terminal point Seattle, picture are ©. N. James, lett, AL's 
via Yakima, Washington, (Docket 1381) vice president of operations, who, 


Amendment of certificate for Route 11 so as . -. ra 
to provide service between: (1) terminal point with Chief Pilot Fred Kelly, flew the 


Séattle and intermediate points, Olympia, inaugural flight, and William A, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Astoria and intermediate Z 
point, Portland; (2) Seattle and Portland, via Coulter, president of Western. 
Olymp‘a, Central and Chehalis; (3) Inter- ideas ba tS ‘ om _J 
mediate point Eugene, Ore., and San Fran- + Fans — ; 
cisco, via Marshfield-North Bend, Eureka and ~ @e . P — 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; (4) Intermediate point C. & S. Ad: Hits Monopolies 
Salem, Ore., and Chico, Cal. (Docket 1382) Chicago and Southern Air Lines ran 
Sa full page advertisements in New York 
’ 4 : and Washington newspapers April 30 and 
Lawrence N. Van Ryn May 1 voicing vigorous opposition to the 
Applicant of 1280 Belvidere Avenue, Detroit, “ever growing monopolistic trend of 
Mich., today filed with the Civil Aeronautics Aunties Geitien” CGosteten Patni 


j i ans- . ae . 
Board an application requesting an air trans- _ocident of the airline, recognized as one 


rt route for carriage of mail, passengers and - 7 . 
ceapiney between Detroit and London, via of air transport s outstanding exponents 
Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec and St. Johns. of free enterprise, signed the lengthy 


(Docket 1386) message carried in the ads. 





Recent CAB Orders Affecting Air Carriers 











ORDER 2805: Extended effective date of temporary permit of KLM to July 30, 1944 

ORDER 2812: Authorized Eastern to inaugurate non-stop service between Raleigh and 
Savannah on Route 6, effective May 1. 

ORDER 2814: Denied Eastern’s petition for reconsideration of Order 2747 wherein the 
Board granted Delta’s petition to exclude Docket 1180 from consolidated proceeding. 

ORDER 2816: Granted petition of Carolina Scenic Stages requesting dismissal of its 
application in Docket No. 1017. 

ORDER 2817, DOCKET 570 et al: Granted TWA and C&S permission to intervene. 

ORDER 2818, DOCKET 514 et al: Order and opinion granting TWA certificate to serve 
Topeka, Continental to serve Hutchinson and Braniff to serve Topeka. 

ORDER 2820, DOCKET 445 et al: Denied petitions of Colonial, Seaboard and Eastem 
for rehearing and reargument of Seaboard case. 

ORDER 2821, DOCKET 778 et al: Extended effective period of temporary permit of Expreso 
Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. for additional three months period to July 31, 1944. 

ORDER 2825, DOCKET 1327: Authorized All American to inaugurate pick-up air mail 
service at Athens, Ohio. 
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WHEN You WANT THE BIG 


Specify Alar Hydraulic 


Cylinders 
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WAVES Altair* hydraulic actuating cylinders are doing the big 
$ jobs—they are raising the landing gear on four of the 
heavy bombers, as well as performing these and numerous 
Leadership in cylinder design other functions on more than a score of other planes. 

has been achieved by Pacific 
Division through such ad- As pioneer and pacemaker in the design and manufacture 
nn ieee of actuating cylinders, Pacific Division has contributed 
tion, reduction in weight many advancements toward better performance and 
ty tw bagete pins oe faster production of cylinders for every purpose. 
ization and simplification of Use of hydraulics, plus the use of Altair* cylinders pro- 


detail design. Write for com- : , 
plete information. duces the simplest and most direct means of doing the 
heavy work—thousands of applications attest to the 
widespread standardization of this combination through- 
iP ofe D of e out the industry. When you want to raise a landing 
acl iff ¢ / Vist or” gear...or to best accomplish any other hydraulic action 
...call on Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineering offices 
in New York and Dayton. 
CRETE NESEY OCS, SOL *Altair, the new trade name of bydraulc and radio products manufactured by 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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SLU wssioncxs AND MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND-H¥DRAULIC EQUIPMENT—OUR PART OF THE INVISIBLE crew 
© 1964. Pacific Division. Bendix Aviation Corp, — 
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Local Feeder Hearings May 
Not Get Underway Until Fall 


7H FIRST of the hearings on strictly 
local and feeder air services appears 
to be as far away as August, possibly 
September, if the wishes of the majority 
counsel are followed. 
This was the certainty which came out 
of a pre-hearing conference late last 
month on applications for new and 
amended routes in the Pacific coast area. 
Faced with an expression as to when 
they could have their cases prepared for 

first step in the procedure—exchange 

exhibits—counsel for the applicants 


g 


of 60 days. Some asked 

at least 90 days. 
Thus the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
criticised in some circles for delays in 


procedure, appeared to have caught up 
with a procession which through heavy 
application filings got a head start be- 
war-engendered “freeze 
Dec. 12, 1941. In fact it seemed 
that CAB might be relieved somewhat 
of the pressure for immediate hearings 
which has come from various parts of 


try. 
There are 22 applicants, representing 
ties and towns, in the Pacific coast 
The routes asked are located gen- 
California, Oregon and Wash- 
though a few of them either 
te or terminate in bordering states. 
ve of the applicants for more or less 
local routes are existing carriers, the 
balance non-certificated applicants eager 
to get into the postwar field of aviation. 
conference was held before Assist- 

ant Chief CAB Examiner Francis W. 
Brown, who was assisted by F. Merritt 
Ruhlen. The examiners heard many re- 


quests for a hearing at some centrally 
located city on the west coast. Because 


cf 


~ | 


of the e number of applicants and 
their possi inability to finance the 
costs in witnesses to congested 
Ww maintaining them for 


several days in the Nation’s capital, it 
was felt Board would have to give 
ays consideration to a regional hear- 


ATA Resignation 
Stands—Patterson 


W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, Inc., said last fortnight that he 
will not reconsider his resignation from 
the board of directors of the Air Trans- 
port Association. The board had refused 
to accept his resignation and had asked 
him to reconsider. 

Patterson had resigned because of his 
disagreement with general policies of the 
ATA. He had previously indicated that 
he might reconsider if policy changes 
were made. 

“I feel that the industry is growing 
up and like any business organization, as 
time goes on, it needs revisions in policy 

Patterson had said. He indicated 
that among other things he was not satis- 
fied with attendance at ATA directors’ 
meetings which too often were “only a 
place to k your hat” while attendi 
+ to other in Washington. 

' Patterson emphasized that United will 
— to participate in all ATA ac- 





Greyhound Corporation, an applicant 
for extensive routes in west coast 
area, asked that the hearing date be set 
sometime after the Board had filed its 
report, based on the Local-Feeder-Pickup 
investigation of last fall. Board exam- 
iners recommended in their report that 
surface companies be excluded from the 
field of aviation unless they could prove 
that their air operations would be merely 
incidental or complementary to their reg- 
ular service. 

Counsel for Greyhound contended that 
the Board’s position with reference to 
this recommendation would have a ma- 
terial bearing on the scope of the prep- 
aration of their evidence. If the Board’s 
report should appear to look with favor 
on surface company ambitions, then 
Greyhound would center its case around 
those applications which seek to serve the 
west coast area. On the other hand if 
the Board’s report showed a definite in- 
clination to bar surface companies from 
the aviation field, then Greyhound said 
it would urge that a hearing be held on 
all of its 78 applications involving some 
49,000 route miles so that the issue could 
be threshed out in an all out proceeding. 





Examiner Brown told Greyhound’s 
counsel that the question had been raised 
whether the Board might legally pass 
upon this question other than in a hear- 
ing in which the issues were presented 
and argued for a Board decision op 
specific route cases. 

V. Rock Grundman, public counsel, 
said he would take the position that ap. 
plicants must come prepared to qualify 
under both Sections 401 and 408 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Under Section 
401, the applicant is required to prove 
the public convenience and necessity and 
fitness and ability to perform the service 
Under 408, the applicant must prove the 
point that even though engaged pri- 
marily in surface operations. air transport 
service would be incidental and in the 
public interest. 

Applicants for routes in the Pacific area 
include: Roy F. Owen Co., Pacific North- 
west Airways, Ryan School of Aeronau- 
tics, Southwest Airways, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., United Air Lines 
Inc., Washington Motor Coach Co. West 
Coast Airlines, Inc., Western Air Lines, 
Inc., Albert L. Zimmerly, Bremerton 
Tacoma Stages, Engel Air Feeder Lines, 
John W. Foreman, Greyhound Skyways, 
Inc., Interstate Airlines, Inc., Landon 
Lawson Clevinger, North Coast Trans- 
portation Co., Northwest Airlines, Inc, 
Oregon Airways, Inc. Oregon Motor 
Stages, American Airlines, Inc., Interstate 
Transit Lines, Nevada-Pacific Airlines. 





Applications 


for Pacifie 


Routes Gaining Prominence 


IR TRANSPORT applications for 
routes between the Pacific coast and 
Honolulu, some routes using the Hawaiian 
Islands as a link in plans for expansion 
to the Pacific southwest and Asia held a 
prominent place in Civil Aeronautics 
procedures during the past few 
weeks. 

Last minute filing by Western Air Lines 
and United Air Lines for routes between 
the Pacific coast and Honolulu featured 
a pre-hearing conference before CAB 
examiner Albert F. Beitel May 1. The 
conference agreed upon Sept. 11 as the 
tentative date of the hearing, with July 
30 as the deadline for exchange of ex- 
hibits. 

Applicants, in addition to Western and 
United, are Northwest Airlines, Matson 
Navigation Co., Hawaiian Air Lines, and 
Ryan School of Aeronautics. Ryan filed 
for extensive routes to Asia, via Honolulu, 
about a week before the pre-hearing 
conference. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
through its counsel, George A. Spater, 
withdrew from the proceeding on the 
basis of TWA’s purchase of a 20% in- 
terest in Hawaiian Air Lines. Public an- 
nouncement of TWA’s acquisition of a 
portion of Hawaiian stock had been made 
a few days before the conference. Ha- 
waiian has applications on file for routes 
from Honolulu to west coast cities. Leslie 
Craven, counsel for Hawaiian, said his 
company would submit a plan of divest- 
ment from s ip control which is to 
become effective if CAB grants Ha- 
waiian’s application. 

In this connection, counsel for Matson 
stated that while his company did not feel 
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that it came under Section 408 of the 
Aeronautical Act—a section relating to 
surface carriers—his company neverthe- 
less would introduce evidence touching 
on this question. 

John S. Wynne, counsel for Ryan, said 
that his company would file evidence 
under Section 408 relating to the control 
issue. Ryan School of Aeronautics is 
owned by the Ryan Aeronautical Corp, 
of San Diego. 

Pan American Airways, a participant 
in this proceeding as intervenor, now 
operates between the west coast and 
Hawaii. PAA Counsel Henry J. Friendly 
was asked by some of the counsel present 
to furnish by May 25 information on un- 
ables, flight cancellations and delays based 
on its Pacific Coast-Hawaiian operations. 

Western and United both applied for 
routes between San Francisco, Lo 
Angeles and Hawaii. Northwest seeks 4 
route from Portland and Seattle to Hono- 
lulu. 

In connection with its new proposed 
service, W. A. Patterson, president of 
United, gave as probable postwar flying 
time between Honolulu and important 
cities on UAL’s domestic system as fol- 
lows: 

New York 2334 hrs., Washington 22 hrs, 
Cleveland 21% hrs. Chicago 20 hrs, 
Omaha 18% hrs., Denver 16 hrs., Salt 
Lake City 15 hrs., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 11% hrs. and San Diego 12% 
hrs. Patterson pointed out that his com- 
pany has gained extensive experience i 
flying the Pacific for the Army Air Trans- 
port Command, approximately 880 flights 
over the ocean having been made to the 
end of 1943. 
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YLEARING the South Pacific atolls of 
Tojo’s yellow hordes calls for eternal 
vigilance. Jap moves must be spotted fast. 
Where are they? How many are there? What 
are they up to? The only way to get the an- 
swers is from the air. 


On a June day last year a flight of eleven 
Corsair fighters took off on patrol from their 
South Pacific base. The job of combing vast 
areas of sea and pin-point islands for signs 
of the wily Jap can be monotonous. But it’s a 
job that calls for constant alertness. For any- 
thing can happen. And it usually does—when 
least expected. 


Major Ray L. Vroone, U. S. M. C., and 
First Lt. W. H. Snee, U. S. M. C., were in 
the flight above the clouds. Suddenly the 
clouds break. There, 1,000 feet below are 
20 to 25 Zeros, out looking for trouble. The 
flight pounces for the kill. The Japs, caught 
on the spot, duck into the safety of a cloud 
bank. Our fighting Marines have plenty of 
scores to settle with the Nip. 50 miles they 
press the chase. But the Zeros had scored 
a disappearing act. 


By now, the unsettled weather that pro- 


vided the Japs with cover had closed all land- 
ing fields in the home area. Vroone and Snee 
became separated from the other planes in 
the flight. Snee’s gas was running perilously 
low. He signalled Major Vroone he was forced 
to make a water landing. Setting his fighter 
plane down in the water off a small island, 
Snee got clear before it sank and reached 
shore safely in his rubber boat. 


Vroone had radioed the base of his com- 
panion’s plight. Swiftly to the rescue came 
an Edo-equipped Navy Kingfisher, one of the 
famed “mercy ships of the air,”’ piloted by 
Lt. (j. g.) W. C. Adams, U.S. N. R. Skillfully, 
Adams taxied his ship shoreward and, within 
a scant two hours after his forced landing, 
Lt. Snee was hitchhiking back to his base. 


But a major can’t fly any farther on a 
gallon of gas than a first lieutenant. Major 
Vroone, too, was forced down when his gas 
gave out. Lt. (j. g.) Grant Herreid, U.S. N. R., 
flying another Kingfisher was ordered out to 
find him. In a little more than an hour, he 
located the Marine Major on an island beach. 
By then a heavy sea was rolling. Herreid 
negotiated his water landing but had to avoid 


EDO 
FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
40’? SECOND STREET 
COLLEGE POINT,N.Y. 


the pounding surf. Vroone, with no other 
means of reaching the rescue plane, swam 
through the breakers and was quickly hauled 
aboard. He, too, was safe:y back at his base 
before nightfall. Final report: ‘All present”. 


Rugged Edo Floats permitting Navy scout- 
ing planes to land and take off on rough 
ocean water have been writing chapter after 
chapter in the heroic story of unrelenting 
effort which has snatched scores of Naval 
Aviators from death after they had been 
forced down or shot down during flight 
operations, 














Here’s an excellent answer to the need of 
airports for highly -mobile fire-extinguishing 
equipment. Manned by asbestos-clad fire- 
men and loaded with Kidde carbon dioxide 
extinguishers, this motorcycle “crash truck” 
can rush right up to crash fires and other 
blazes and snuff them out quickly under a 
blanket of carbon dioxide gas. 

Kidde extinguishers are being mounted 
in many ingenious ways to make their fast 
fire-killing effect fully available to air fields. 
They’re carried on large emergency trucks, 
two-wheeled trailers, jeeps —even on 
“scooters.” 

If you have a fire protection problem —, 
in the air or or the ground — the wide 
experience of Walter Kidde & Company 
in this field will be helpful in finding the 
best solution. Just drop us a line! 





513 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 
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O'Neill Williams Backman 


Executive 


George W. Gibbs, Jr., treasurer and general manager of 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has been elected 
a director of National Airlines. He is vice president and 4 
director of Gulf Atlantic Transportation Co., vice president 
of Gibbs and Harrison and of Miami Marine Construction 


Co., Miami, Fla 
Traffic 


Mario Molina, formerly Mexico’s Consul-honorary to the 
Republic of Panama, has been named traffic representative 
for TACA Airways Agency, Inc., in New York City. 

Roy Backman, formerly Western Air Lines traffic manager 
in Long Beach and San Diego, Calif., has been appointed 
DTM in the San Francisco territory. 

Robert D. Watson, administrative assistant to the chief 
engineer of Northwest Airlines, has been named assistant 
to the general traffic manager. 


Operations 


Capt. John F. Crosby has been appointed check pilot for 
the Western division of Trans-Canada Air Lines with head- 
quarters at Lethbridge, Alberta. Capt. A. R. Edwards has 
been named check pilot for the Central division with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont. 

Frank C. Dyer, superintendent of communication for 
Braniff Airways at Dallas, Tex. has been appointed to 
assume charge of preparations for the operation of Aerovias 
Braniff, S. A. Braniff has applied to CAB for transfer of 
the capital stock of Aerovias Braniff to Braniff. 

William E. “Pop” Smith, who has been assistant shop 
superintendent at the Atlantic Division hangar of Pan 
American Airways, is being shifted to Miami to serve in 
the same capacity at the Latin American Division head- 
quarters. 

G. J. Dye, assistant superintendent of maintenance of 
Delta Air Lines, has been appointed superintendent of 
maintenance. 


Joe O'Neill has been placed in charge of Western Air 
Lines’ operation offices at Mills Field, San Francisco, and 
Tempest Williams, WAL counselaire, has been assigned to 
the Sen Francisco office of the airline. 





Dye Smith Molina 
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The long period of “feeling out” the enemy 
is over. We have feinted and jabbed... taken 
a belt or two on the whiskers ourselves. 

Now the time has come to start swinging 
from the floor . . . to try for a haymaker. .. 
a Sunday punch! 

That’s where the new CG-13 cargo-trans- 
port glider comes in. Third in the series of 
gliders designed here at Waco for the 
Army Air Forces, the CG-13 far outstrips its 
predecessors in size and capacity. 

While we make no claims that the big 
CG-13 in itself is capable of providing a 
knockout wallop, we do believe that its 
ability to deliver vastly increased numbers 
of men and weapons to and beyond the front 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE 


SUNDAY PUNCH! 





lines will be an important factor in landing 
decisive smashes. 

And when this war is won, this same 
WACO engineering know-how and knack 
for design that has made the glider a tried 
and proved weapon of war, will produce 
the kind of postwar planes you'll want to 
own and fly—Waco planes. THE Waco 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The Waco-designed CG-13 glider is now being manufac- 
tured by The Ford Motor Company and Northwestern Aero- 
nautical Corporation. Other Waco gliders are produced 
by Waco and eleven other companies. 
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Women in Air Transport 





a ar © saree of wrtisies 
on women who are doing an outstanding but 
little publicized job for the U. 8. airtines.) 


For THE PAST 15 years Althea 
“Gerry” Lister has made aviation both 
her hobby and her profession. 

Last year, she received her 15-year pin, 
signifying her association with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways since 1928, always as secre- 
tary to V. E: Chenea, vice president and 
general traffic manager. She’s a flyer in 
her own right, has traveled over 100,000 
miles by air both as passenger and pilot— 
planes she has piloted imclude Fleet 
trainer, Gypsy Moth, Avro Avion, Pit- 
cairn, Waco, Fairchild, Travelair, Stinson, 
Bellanca and Cessna. 

Miss Lister began spending her Satur- 
days, Sundays and Holidays at Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, learning to fly in 
March, 1930, the only girl taking the 
course. Within a month she had soloed; 
by mid-July she had become the 250th 
woman in the U. S. to receive a pilot’s 
license. In 1932 she began flying sea- 
planes. The previous October she had 
been the only woman to fly to Miami 
aboard the American Clipper on its de- 
livery flight and broadcast from Miami at 
ceremonies preceding the inaugural com- 
mercial flight to the Canal Zone. 

In 1935, Miss Lister flew 18,000 miles 
over PAA’s Latin American network and 
the report she made on her return on 
facilities as they affected women travelers 
formed the basis for some later company 
She has also flown extensively 
as a passenger on many commercial air- 
lines. 

In addition to her extensive duties as 
sécretary to Chenea, she has found time 
to keep up to date on aviation by taking 
aeronautical courses at New York Uni- 
versity in navigation, meteorology and 
plane maintenance. 

Miss Lister is a charter member of the 
Ninety-Niners, national organization of 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New 
York, and the New York League of Busi- 


ness and Professional Women. 








Did you think you'd ever live to see the day when people would be so interested 
in aviation that the Civil Aeronautics Board would have applications on file for ope 


one million miles of air routes? . . . Well, that day has arrived, ladies and 
men . . . We could hardly believe our eyes when we stumbled across these 
but here they are, as of May 1: domestic routes sought, 625,000 miles; foreign 
484,500 miles; total 1,109,500 . . And the end isn’t in sight yet . In case 
want to draw any comparisons, there are about 238,500 miles of railroads in 
U. S. . This 1,109,500 figure makes good magazine and newspaper copy, but 
in mind that the sound expansion of the air transportation system is going to 
in a lot of these applications being denied . . . No less an authority than CAB 
man L. Welch Pogue has said so. . . 


We went for a ride in TWA’s Constellation last fortnight . . . This Lock- 
heed-built airplane has really got power . . . When Pilot Jack Frye gave her 
the gun for the take-off we sat there with our mouth hanging open . . . The 
sensation of power and speed is hard to describe . . . It’s nice to be able te 
brag that we've now flown 340 miles an hour in an airplane that can carry 64 
passengers ... It was a look inte the future of air transportation .. . 


It seems that several weeks ago when Continental Air Lines opened service on ik 
Denver-Kansas City route, the company officials decided to christen one of ther 
airplanes “The City of Topeka,” in honor of the Kansas city which is an intermediate 
stop on the route . . . So they christened the plane at Topeka airport—with cham- 
pagne . . . Now this isn’t an unusual christening procedure, but you must remeniber 
that Kansas is a dry state . . . As a result, the affair caused no little comment and 
CAL got newspaper publicity . . . The governor of Kansas, evidently tipped off be- 


forehand, y stayed away from the ceremonies, but reports say that the mayor 
of Topeka was present . . . Later, state and city officials passed the affair off by 
saying that “champagne-flavored seltzer” was used . . . Determined to be accuraie, 


we held the story up until we could check . . . We can now report that it was th 
= stuff and that the seltzer business was all the bunk . . CAL scores another 
“. es . 

a 


We went to Baltimore last fortnight with C. Edward Leasure, chief of CAB’s 
office of trial examiners, to hear him lecture to a class in air transportation at 
Baltimore College . . . Ed gave them some good solid stuff and they ate it up... 
What impressed us was that upwards of 100 persons are enrolled in the course, 
including some from Washington and Philadelphia . . . Their questions were in- 
telligent and to the point . . . They were so interested that by the time all 
questions were answered, the class had lasted over three hours ... If this 
doesn’t show an interest in air transportation, we don’t know what does... 


Despite priorities, all flights are not sold out, and Chicago & Southern Air Line 
has decided to do something about it . . After discovering that February busines 
was only 40% priority and that an average of four seats per flight were available 
C&S’s alert general traffic manager, Ralph Heininger, got out a letter to businessmen 
explaining the situation . . . We think this is a step in the right direction . C&S, 
like other airlines, has discovered that prospective passengers are hanging back be- 
cause of all the publicity on priorities—and empty seats don’t pay off . . CaS 
admits that there has been a big list of people who hcven’t been carried— from July 
1943 through March, 1944, a total of 13,338 names appezred on waiting lists for various 
flights, 6,543 passengers were refused or removed for priority, 1,837 individuals could 
not secure space on carriers connecting with C&S . . However, to reconcile these 
figures with the fact that in March 3.5 seats per flight were available, the company 
points out that waiting lists occur many times on flights that are reportedly sold out 
that individuals on waiting lists give up hope too soon, they cannct be reached by 
the time space opens up, and that many refuse to use other flights on which space & 
available . . . Maybe a little cooperation from the public would help . . . 








American Airlines flew more than 1,000,000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean 
for the Air Transport Command during April—and also during March ... If 
somebody hag ventured to predict such goings on five years ago, you’d probably 
have labeled them slightly crazy . . . It’s all part of the splendid job the air- 
lines are doing for the Army . . . Congratu'’ations to American ... 


Eric Bramley 
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HOW YOU CAN 
USE YOUR 
POST-WAR PLANE 
















HE time’s not far distant when a personal plane 

can become an invaluable aid to a doctor. Particu- 
larly in country regions, where a physician’s practice 
may be spread over hundreds of square miles, might 
a plane contribute to saving of life and speedier care 
of the sick. 


Given adequate landing facilities for improved 
models of conventional planes, or perfected heli- 
copters, there will be hardly a family in America 
which cannot make practical, everyday use of a 
personal aircraft after the war is won. 


Already, the engines to power those planes-to-come 
—smoother, more efficient, completely dependable, 
FRANKLIN engines—are being planned by Aircooled 
Motors Corporation engineers. Specify FRANKLIN 
power for your post-war personal plane. 
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CAB, in High Gear, May Have to 


Slow Down; Applicants Rushed 


TH CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

may have to slow down the tempo of 
its route proceedings to accommodate 
some of the applicants who were among 
the most eager for the hearings to get 
underway. 

This possibility came to light recently 
when applicants in the Pacific coast cases, 
many of whom seek to enter the local air 
transportation field, asked for 60 to 90 
days to prepare their cases for the next 
step in the procedure—the exchange of 
exhibits. 

Due to the impetus which the war has 
given to aviation in general, the number 
of new route reouests increased at a 
tremendous rate all during 1942. How- 
ever the freeze order of Dec. 12, 1941— 
ene of the aftermaths of Pearl Harbor— 
made it impossible for the Board to do 
anything about them. As a result, the 
CAB docket section on May 1 revealed 
a backlog of 617 applications on file for 
new air transportation services. 

When the Board “unfroze” the appli- 
cations last fall, it immediately arranged 
for a general exploratory hearing which 
has come to be known as the “Local- 
Feeder-Pickup” investigation. This hear- 
ing was called to give the applicants an 
opportunity to explain in general the type 
of service they hoped to render and to 
express themselves as to what they felt 
the Board’s policy should be toward ex- 
pansion of air service in the postwar field. 

In the meantime, the Board, through its 
Chief Examiner C. Edward Leasure, be- 
gan scheduling cases for hearing. Many 
have since been held but most of them 
involved applications of existing carriers 
for extensions to trunkline services. 

Two months ago, the Board started pro- 
cedures which are designed to give the 
non-certificated applicant his day in court. 
Most of these applications involve local, 
feeder and pickup services. A check up 
revealed that approximately 200 of the 
617 applications on file have now been 
definitely activated and are on the rather 
long procedural path to a hearing and 
decision. 

Twenty-two applicants, including five 
certificated carriers, attended the prehear- 
ing conference before Assistant Chief Ex- 
eminer Francis W. Brown on April 27. 
Some of these applicants learned then the 
amount of work and preparation involved 
in proving convenience and necessity. 
Others found in addition, that they would 
have to submit evidence under Section 
408 of the act relating to the question of 
their being controlled by a surface com- 
pany. A considerable number of them 
began looking for Washington lawyers 
who were familiar with government hear- 
ing procedures. 

All of these factors were reflected in 
the number asking for a considerable 
lapse of time—two to. three months—be- 
tween the prehearing conference and the 
date for the exchange of exhibits. 

Another such prehearing conference, 
involving 17 applications for so-called 
local routes in the Rocky mountain area. 
was held May 11, and there again, many 
applicants learned for the first time the 
extent of the work involved in preparing 
for a full blown hearing. 

A check of all applications revealed that 





493, involving approximately 625,139 route 
miles, relate to domestic service. Some 
425 applications requested authority {» 
conduct domestic scheduled air services 
303 with conventional type aircraft, § 
by means of helicopter and 34 with th 
aid of pickup devices. In addition, @ 
applications requested authorization fg 
domestic service on a non-scheduled 
basis. 

Records reveal that there are only 37] 
cities in continental United States thi 
are now on certificated airline stops 
compared with approximately 4,500 that 
are requested in pending applications, 


NAL Asks Many Loeal 


Routes in Southeast 


National Airlines, through the filing d 
an application with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for three air transport routes i 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, is making a bid for a con. 
siderable share of the postwar local- 
feeder business of the southeast area. 

Nearly every community of 5,000 ao 
more population in the state of Florida 
as well as a large number of similar sized 
communities in the four other states 
would receive the benefit of air servite 
if National’s application is granted. Some 
4,068 route miles are involved in the ap- 
plication. 

The routes extend from the tip a 
Florida to Macon, Ga. and Montgomery, 
Ala. on the north and Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Miss. and Baton Rouge, La. on the west 

Transportation of persons, property and 
mail is requested over the following 
routes: 


Route A: From Jacksonville to Jack- 
sonville, via Fernandina, Waycross, 
Brunswick, Savannah, Vidalia, Eastmen, 
Cordele, Americus, Macon, Columbus 
Eufaula, Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, 
Tallahassee, Marianna, Dothan, Andalusia, 
Troy, Montgomery, Selma, Grove Hill 
Mobile, Hattiesburg, Laurel, Jackson, 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, Boga- 
lusa, New Orleans, Gulfport, Pascagoula, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Crestview, De Funiak 
Springs, Panama City, Apalachicola, Tal- 
lahassee, Madison, Valdosta, and Lake 
City. 


Route B: From Jacksonville to Jack- 
sonville, via Gainesville, Ocala, Tavares 
Orlando, Kissimmee, Lakeland, Tampé 
Tarpon Springs, Brooksville, Ocala, Cross 
City, Tallahassee, Madison, Valdosta, and 
Lake City. 


Route C: From Jacksonville to Jack- 
sonville, via Green Cove Springs, & 
Augustine, Ormond, New Smyrna, Sam- 
ford, Orlando, Kissimmee, Lakeland 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Sarasota, Arcadia, 
Punta Gorda, Fort Myers, Everglades 
Homestead, Miami, Delray Beach, Clewis- 
ton, West Palm Beach, Stuart, Ft. Pierce, 
Okeechobec, Sebring, Melbourne, Cocom, 
Titusville, New Smyrna, Ormond, St 
Augustine, and Green Cove Springs. 
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50 cal. machine gun cartridge belt 
links being conveyed from tank of 
Gulf Super-Quench, which insures 
uniform hardness without distortion. 


Another tough heat treating problem solved with 
Gulf Super-Quench 


Cartridge belt link production increased 30% 


Revolutionary new quenching oil gives 
necessary loop tension without distortion, 
eliminates rejections, and reduces press 
down-time for die work 33%. 
Before Gulf Super-Quench was put in service in this 
plant, ordinary quenching oils wouldn’t produce 
the necessary physicals and the proper tension to 
hold the 50 caliber cartridges with the required 
degree of firmness in the loops. 

Here are the results with Gulf Super-Quench: 
Production of links increased 30%, rejections prac- 
tically eliminated, and press down-time for reshap- 


Back the attack 
Buy more INDUSTRIAL 


War Bonds LUBRICATION 





ing dies reduced 33%—another one of many in- 
stances where this revolutionary new quenching oil 
has done an outstanding job. 

Here’s why Gulf Super-Quench is a superior 
quenching oil: It has intensified dual-action —a 
faster cooling rate through the hardening tempera- 
ture range, and the slow speed of conventional 
quenching oil below the hardening temperature 
range. Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and let 
him show you how Gulf Super-Quench can help im- 
prove your quenching practice. For a copy of the 
brochure on Gulf Super-Quench, send the coupon 
below. 


Gulf Oil Corporstion - Gulf Retains Company ’ AA 
3800 Gulf Building, Pictsburgh 30. \ 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the brochure, 
“Gulf Super-Quench.” 

























































Braniff Will Offer “Trade 
Area’ Plan to 6 More Cities 


T. E. Braniff, t of the carrier, 
said in a Wi interview recently 
While 
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service re in the country. 
Braniff submit the plan only 
on its trunkline system but he 
reason why other airlines cannot 
area systems on their 
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di 
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coun 
one thing, any air 
the whole industry 
and every unit thereof suffers.” 


Asserting that bgp ane Airways did not 
financial or opera 


seek control, Mr. 
Braniff cointed out that the trade area 


ee would have the advantage of 
counsel 


advice of an experienced, 
+n eae company if they desired such 
assistance. Many economies, such as 
pooling of joint use of ticket 

er f repair shops 


be | trade area company. 
ona ove was entered, he 
could oper- 
a capital investment of $250,000. 
Should the company decide to purchase 
the necessary planes, the additional $250,- 
bo lg capital stock would have to be 
so 


Cities in the trade area system would 
be served twice daily, with flights going 
in opposite directions, probably over a 

route. Schedules would be so 


Following Denver’s acceptance of the 
—s com was organized to be 
as tier Airways. Morris 
Shafroth, Denver attorney, was 
counsel, and has started preparing 
formal application for filing with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


re- 


cently in furtherance of the company’s 
plan to file an application with CAB 

Mr. Braniff pointed out that in addi- 
tion to CAB approval, the trade area sys- 
tems would require the sanction of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Examiners in Detroit- 
St. Louis Case Would 


Extend 4. Air Services 


The domestic air transport system of 
the United States would be increased by 
approximately 1,300 miles if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board adopts the recommen- 
dations of its examiners in the Detroit- 
St. Louis case. 

CAB Examiners Thomas L. Wrenn and 
F. Merritt Ruhlen recommended on May 
1 that four of the six carriers participat- 
ing in this proceeding should receive ex- 
tensions to existing services. The recom- 
mendations were as follows: 

1. That Terre Haute be made an inter- 
mediate point on TWA's Route 2; 

2. That Chicago and Southern’s Route 53 
be extended from Memphis to Detroit, via 
Paducah, Evansville, Indianapolis, Anderson- 
Muncie-New Castle, Fort Wayne and Toledo. 
(662 miles); 

3. That American Airlines, Inc., Route 21 
be extended from Cleveland to St. Louis, 
via Fort Wayne, Anderson-Muncie-New Castle 
and Indianapolis. (500 miles); 





4. That Mid-Continent’s Route 26 be «. 
tended from Kansas City to St. Louis, yy 


Columbia, Mo. (229 miles); 

5. That the public convenience and noepes. 
sity does not require the air transportation 
of persons, property and mail proposed by 
TWA in Docket No. 303; by Chicago ¢ 
Southern in Docket No. 427; by Eastern fp 
Docket 591; by Mid-Continent in Docket NH 
988; by United in Docket No. 1080; and by 
American between Detroit and St. Louis 
Docket No. 1119 and that these applications 
should be denied. 

Recommendations of the examiners ar 
based on the testimony and evidence ad. 
duced during a spirited hearing last Feb. 
ruary. Because of the wide variety o 
issues and types of service involved, the 
examiners are understood to have found 
it exceedingly difficult to reach a decision 
in this case. 

The big-little carrier issue played a 
important part in this proceeding hh 
addition, there was the argument over 
direct, one-carrier through service com- 
pared to connecting service. The routes 
proposed generaly were in the highly 
industrial area between Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland on the north, and St. Louis anj 
Memphis on the south. Postwar air trafic 
potentialities of the region were stressed 
by all witnesses. 

The examiners’ recommendations indi- 
cate an attempt to satisfy two major 
objectives. On the one hand, it appears 
they attempted, insofar as it was com- 
patible with the public interest, to help 
the need carrier while on the other hand 
it is evident they tried to provide th 
benefits of direct, one-carrier service 
some of the larger cities by certificating 
them on transcontinental routes. 

The tri-cities of Anderson-Muncie- 
Newcastle, Indiana, located in the heart 
of a rapidly growing industrial area, were 
recommended for service on two routes 





Topeka Finds Itself 
Airlines; Went Years Without Air Service 


at Crossroads of 3 








From a state capitol which until a few 
weeks ago had no air transport service, to 
a city which has been authorized as an 
intermediate point on three airlines—one 
a transcontinental—is the enviable posi- 
tion in which Topeka, Kansas, finds itself 
today. 

This sudden change in status came 
about through a recent order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which gave Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc. and Braniff 
Airways, Inc. amended certificates for 
stops at Topeka on routes between Kan- 
sas City and Wichita. The same order 
gave Continental Air Lines, Inc. a stop 
at Hutchinson, Kan. as an intermediate 
point between Denver and Salina. 

Topeka received its first scheduled air 
transportation service six weeks ago when 
Continental began operations over its 
route between Denver and Kansas City. 
This route had been certificated in De- 
cember of 1942 but due to equipment 
shortages, could not be put into. operation 
until eary spring of this year. 

In its opinion, CAB found that the 
traffic potential of Topeka and surround- 
ing area justified this additional service. 
The Board mentioned the city’s commu- 
nity of interest with many cities on the 
routes of both TWA and Braniff. 
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TWA has asked, in addition to Topeka, 
the points—Salina and Hutchinson but 
the Board denied this phase of its appli- 
cation. Several alternate routings through 
Salina suggested by Continental also were 
denied by the Board. 

In passing upon the argument of The 
Greyhound Corporation, which had filed 
a memorandum with the Board which 
urged that if additional air transportation 
was required temporary certificates only 
be issued, CAB found that authorization 
of service on a permanent basis appe 
fully justified. Greyhound had contended 
that the Board should not grant perma- 
nent certificates because to do so 
jeopardize the bus company’s interest i 
applications which propose extensive 
local and feeder services in the area. The 
Board stated that all three of the cities 
involved in this proceeding already wer 
certificated points on the routes of exist 
ing carriers. 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman, Harllee 
Branch, Oswald Ryan and Josh Lee pat- 
ticipated in the decision. 

The Board’s order stated the new serv- 
ice is not to be inaugurated until the 
military situation will permit doing 50. 
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FREE: Write on company 
letterhead for “Seeds Of 
Industry” —a history of 
The Weatherhead Com- 
pany, its many facilities 
and diversified products. 

















He learned to fly in World War I, without 
a parachute. He never had a crack at a Hun or 
a medal, felt that his wings were honor enough. 
When Uncle Sam gave him a sixty buck bonus 
and a ticket home, he couldn’t go back to the 
old life—saw his future in flying. 

Or maybe he was too young for the War, and 
hung around hangars with his heart in his eyes 
until he could trade odd jobs for stick time. 


He slaved and saved to own a plane—an 
Army relic, a rebuilt crash job, a homemade 
copy. He gave lessons, sold rides, barnstormed, 
flew in prize meets; carried the mail; sometimes 
hit the headlines flying serum to a sick baby. 
But he wasn’t a glory hound; just wanted to 
make a living flying—and often died at it. 

If the crate acted cranky or the motor quit, 
he couldn’t tell the crew chief or Maintenance. 
Maintenance was his affair—or his funeral. 


He needed an engine that didn’t need a 
nursemaid . . . one that was easy on gas, simple 
enough that he could service it, up to hard work 
and hard knocks on cowpasture airports. 


ACOBS. 


Jacobs gave him such an engine, and later 
better and larger versions. Our first customer 
and severest critic, he and Jacobs together 
developed the workhorse of plane engines. 


Wuenthewarcame,the Jacobswasanatural 
for the bi-motored trainers, sure and safe for 
student pilots. On training fields from Canada 
to Cape Horn, the Jacobs takes more take-offs 
and full throttle time than any engines in combat 
... yet ran up their service periods 
between major overhauls from the 
originally specified $50 to more 
than 1,000 hours. Helped train 
fine bomber pilots fast, and cut 
costs for taxpayers! 


We hope that these new pilots 
and their proud parents will not forget 
.. how much of the speed, safety and 
success of this vast training program is due to 
the breed of men who believed and lived and 
worked to make airpower feasible . . . though 
many of them never survived to see the fact! 
. . » Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


Pottstown, Pa. 

















Airlines in Favorable Position 


for Postwar Expansion, ATA Says 


T= U. S. AIRLINES, “with sinews 
toughened and strengthened,” will 
enter the postwar period in sound finan- 
cial condition and will be in a good posi- 
tion to expand their operations, the New 
York Office of Public Information of the 
Air Transport Association said last fort- 


ight. 

The ATA report was based on a tabu- 
lation of eight airlines’ annual reports as 
of Dec. 31, 1943. 

In addition to their war work, these 
airlines “have learned at home to carry 
roughly twice their prewar business with 
about half their prewar number of air- 
planes, at a modest but satisfactory prof- 
it,” the ATA office said. The tabulation 
does not include Pan American Airways, 
American Export or 12 other domestic 
zirlines, who have not yet made reports 
or whose reports were as of June 30, 1943. 
These 12 lines’ reports would affect do- 
mestic totals by not more than 5 to 10% 
“and that in a favorable sense. The tabu- 
lation therefore may be considered a duly 
conservative picture of the airlines’ con- 
dition,” it said. 

The summary, including annual reports 
of American Airlines, Braniff, Chicago & 
Southern, Eastern, Pennsylvania-Central, 
TWA, United and Western, follows: 

§°43 $13,196,325 
1°42 $13,589,967 
Current assets less current 


Net income after taxes* 


gt a SRT Sea 56,264,006 
Postwar cushiont ........... 38,371,159 
Gross revenue by sources: 

Se OE 77,200,000 

EN eS. gin dmidndétea’ 20,300,000 

8 0 on fee Sie 7,300,000 
Load factor (av. occupancy 

passenger seats flown) ... 87.3% 


*The higher net income for 1942 is largely 
a refiection of money paid by the govern- 
ment for the forced sale of airplanes and 
other equipment to the Air Transport Com- 
mand and Naval Alr Transport Service. In 
most instances the lines have set this aside 
a8 a special fund or as part.of their post- 
war conversion reserves. 

*This sum represents elther earned sur- 
plus, whether or not specifically marked for 
postwar contingencies, or earned surplus 
plus such special reserves referred to in 
note * above or other special reserves. 


“With non governmental revenue (pas- 
Senger and freight) at $84,300,000 and 
governmental revenue (mail) at only 
$20,300,000 for 1943 these airlines, like al- 
most all the others, are now a far cry 
from the days of mail ‘subsidies’. As 
against payments of some $20,000,000 by 
the postoffice to the airlines, the postoffice 
receives approximately $60,000,000 from 
the sale of airmail stamps, a gross profit 
to the government of 300% on the air 
operation. This margin to the postoffice 
is now largely to be increased by the 
increase of air mail from a six to an eight 
cent basis and the consistent reduction 
of air mail rates of compensation to the 
lines by the CAB. The rate is now 03 
mill per pound mile in general. Both 
Passenger and express rates have also 
been reduced during the year though both 
categories show increased revenues, 

rough greater patronage. 

Fear has already been expressed, 
however, that the reduction in all three 
rate structures, passenger, mail and ex- 
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press, will put even some of the strongest 
lines into some red months during the 
coming year. If the stronger companies 
face such a contingency it will be even 
more serious for the smaller companies 
serving less densely populated territories. 
In view of the overall mail picture so 
favorable to the Postoffice Department, 
however it is considered that a strong 
case could be made before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to the effect that mail rates 
had been shaved too closely.” 

The ATA information office also stated 





WAL Planes Feature 


Streamlined Chair 











The primary weight saving item in the 
reconverted, streamlined DC-3 plane 
which Western rolled out on the airline’s 
inaugural flight from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco May 1 was the new passenger 
chair. Weighing 74% pounds less each, the 
chairs save 15744 pounds in the entire 
seat installation. 

The plane’s glass fabric lining, which is 
moisture-proof, fireproof, vermin-proof, 
and assures an insulation efficiency in- 
crease of 100%, saves a total of 71 pounds 
in weight, as compared with plane fabrics 
previously used, and appears for the first 
time in U. S. domestic airline history on 
Western’s inaugural ship, according to 
C. N. James, vice president-operations. 
The weight-saving program allows a 313- 
pound additional load. 





W. E. Eatchel, left, assistant super- 
intendent of maintenance, and Don 
Hausam, chief mechanic of WAL, are 
shown checking the weight of the new 
26-pound streamlined passenger chair. 
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that income from services supplied to 
government departments in the war effort 
“forms an insignificant part of the lines’ 
gross revenues.” In many cases such 
services ( i ATC lines, modifica- 
tion, training military personnel) have 
been furnished at cost with a minor man- 
agement fee or without fee at all, it said. 
“In no case have these payments been 
reduced through renegotiation and in only 
one of the cases considered has an air- 
line been subject to any excess profits 
tax. 

“It is likewise pointed out that the 
healthy financial status indicated 
rests wholly on equity capital. No air- 
line has issued bonds and neither bank 
loans nor preferred stock are noted in 
undue proportion in any lines’ financing. 
In consequence those lines which seek 
bank loans have no difficulty getting 
them and issues of either preferred or 
common stock have found a ready mar- 
ket within the last few months. In this 
credit situation and with the substantial 
sums laid by and available . . . it is not 
anticipated that any of the lines will have 
difficulty in financing the substantial ex- 
tensions and intensifications of service in- 
dicated as necessary by the growing in- 
come, the almost impossible load factor 
and the demand for services which the 
airlines are not now able to meet.” 

For over a year, airline engineers have 
been studying postwar planes, the ATA 
said, adding that two suggested specifica- 
tions A and D below have already been 
distributed to manufacturers and the two 
others are in preparation: 

They are as follows: 





Passenger Cargo 
a. For 25-30 1000-2000 Ibs. Convertible 
short by movable 
haul bulkhead to 
varying pro- 
portions of 
passengers 
and cargo 
b. For 50 2000 up 
stops 50- 
400 miles 
c. Stops 60-80 gross weight of about 75,000 
250-1000 
miles 


d. An airplane of a gross weight of about 
130,000 pounds for long over ocean or 
cross continent de luxe service. 


AA Flies 1,000,000 
Trans-Atlantic Miles 


For ATC During April 


For the second successive month, 
American Airlines planes flew more than 
a million miles in trans-Atlantic service 
for the Air Transport Command in April, 
A. N. Kemp, president of AA, announces. 

The airline instituted transoceanic 
service for the Air Transport Command 
18 months ago and during that period 
has completed 2,626 flights, 2,140 of which 
were across the Atlantic. During April 
American Airlines made 222 flights over 
the North Atlantic and 93 across the 
South Atlantic. These figures are in con- 
trast to the 71 Atlantic flights by Amer- 
ican in April a year ago and give some 
indication of the service the company is 
currently rendering the Air Transport 
Command by assisting it to move vital 
war materiel to the various fronts as 
rapidly as possible, Kemp said. 
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Women’s Influence Over Men’s 
Air Travel Habits Discussed 








By Gerarp B. DosBen 


WISE MAN once said the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Some aviation executives today are 


w to what extent women’s at- 
titude influence men’s postwar travel 
habits, particularly with reference to 


their use of the airplame as a mode of 
transportation. 

There are some who feel the airlines 

may have two selling jobs to do when 
the peace has come and travel returns 
to normalcy. The one relates to re- 
selling the traveler who today is suffering 
from a priority complex. The other is to 
get across to the women of America that 
the modern airplane, with all of its tech- 
nological improvements and the advance- 
ments w) have been made in the 
science of weather forecasting and air- 
way control, is a safe mode of convey- 
ance. 
Neither of these tasks appear too diffi- 
cult. Those who have come to rely 
again on other forms of transportation 
due to the present day priority situation 
undoubtedly will be back at airline ticket 
counters soon after the word gets around 
that there are plenty of seats available. 
That will be an entirely natural reaction 
although the airlines may have to spend 
some money in concentrated advertising 
appeals to overcome some of the inhibi- 
tions that have developed because of 
wartime restrictions on air travel. 

Developing the right psychological at- 
titude on the part of women may be 
more difficult. Before the war, airline 
officials were cognizant of the fact that 
many men did not ‘travel by plane be- 
cause the little woman turned thumbs 
down when her hubby suggested a trip 
cross country by air. These officials 
know of many cases where the wives 
were not even aware of the fact that 
their husbands sometimes used the air- 
plane. They found this out in many in- 
stances when the husband left explicit 
instructions not to call his home when 
reservations had to be cleared. 


The necessities and exigencies of war 
have had a tendency to change this sit- 
uation in many homes. Many govern- 
ment officials today, because of the urg- 
ency of their war business, are practically 
compelled to fly; whether they want to 
or not or regardless of what the feeling 
of their wives may be. As-one govern- 
ment official said this week, no one in 
his department with any important war 
business in another part of the country 
thinks of traveling any other way, except 
by plane. 

However he added that in his own 

ial group, he still found the women 
reluctant to have their husbands travel 
by unless it was a trip where they 

d be at their side. 

It is a far cry, though, from the days 
when, with a 30 per cent load factor, the 
airlines invited wives of passengers to 
ride free. This system was in effect for 
a time in the middle thirties and the air- 
line traffic men still shudder when they 
recall some of the complications that 


developed. All too often, the hubby used 
this free ticket to take his secretary or 
the “other woman” on an out of town 
trip. And as quite often happens, the 
wife found out and blamed the airline 
instead of the erring husband. Even if 
there was a need for a return to such a 
system, it is doubtful if it would ever be 
used again. 

The impetus which the war has given 
to air travel will undoubtedly be a big 
factor in helping to sell women on this 
mode of transportation. Informal reports 
gathered by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion indicate that at least half of the ap- 
plications for non-priority seats on air- 
lines today come from women. Most of 
them are seeking to join their husbands 
at distant service points. 

With the load factor now up around 95 
per cent, however, and most passengers, 
men, on Official priority, relatively few 
women applicants can be accommodated. 
Many of these applicants are women with 
small children or infants. Here again is 
a place where the plane will have a spe- 
cial appeal to women. As one woman, 
mother of a small baby, stated, “I can 
travel by plane from Washington to the 
home of my parents in Indiana between 
feedings.” 

While much of present day women’s 
plane travel, and, it was also true before 
the war, is inspired by a case of emerg- 
ency, the Air Transport Association is 
endeavoring to find out what the present 
normal reaction of women to air travel 
may be. Through its office of Public 
Information in New York, the Association 
is asking a long list of women not di- 
rectly connected with flying to say what 
their attitude towards travel on the 
scheduled airlines will be when accom- 
modations become more generally avail- 
able. 

These women, most of them married 
and. all of them recognized standing in 
the professions and the arts, are being 
asked not only whether they themselves 
travel or will travel on the airlines but 
whether they. have any objections to 
such travel by the men of their families. 

On the basis of their own experience 
with scheduied airline travel, the women 
also are being asked to make suggestions 
of any changes or improvements in serv- 
ices or equipment which would better 
meet the needs of the feminine traveler. 


It is a fairly safe bet to say that little 
sales effort will be required to sell air 
transportation to the boys and girls who 
are emerging from grade and high school 
today. More and more they are becom- 
ing aviation conscious.- Soon aeronautics, 
in some form or other, will become a 
recognized course of study in most of 
the schools of the country. 

Add to this the fact that the airplane 
has pretty well dominated World War II 
and that Johnny Smith, from Podunk, 
who never before saw a transport plane 
closer than the height it flew over his 
farm, has now been transported by air 
hither and yon as an American soldier 
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and you get an idea of what the mix 
sionary influence of legions of Jo 
Smiths will be on transportation abi 
when they return home. 

And not to be forgotten, of course, 
the influence that more than a millioy 
men in the U. S. Army Air Forces wij 
exert on air transportation when they 
return to civil life. It is fairly reasonable 
to assume that when they or their fam. 
ilies plan to travel on a public convey. 
ance air transport will receive more thap 
passing consideration if travel rates ar 
within reach of their pocketbooks. 

All of this adds up to a tremendoys 
increase in air travel in the postwar er 
The problem is how to develop the po- 
tentialities of the market to the fulles 
extent. 





Pacific Hearings 
May Be Held By 
CAB ‘In the Field’ 











The Civil Aeronautics Board, sometime 
prior to May 15, expected to issue a 
statement relative to the request of Pagi- 
fic Coast applicants that the hearing o 
applications affecting the West Coast area 
be held in either California, Oregon, o 
Washington. 

As no funds have been provided for 
holding hearings in the field, it appeared 
that the Board would turn down thes 
requests. While this could, of course, be 
the all impelling reason, there are other 
factors which militate against the regional 
hearing. 

If the Board decided that the hearing 
should be held on the Pacific coast, it 
might be construed as a precedent and 
bring forth a flood of similar requests 
The prehearing conference on May il 
covering Rocky Mountain applications 
was expected to develop similar requests. 

One of the important factors, aside from 
the lack of finances, which bear on this 
question is the man power situation @ 
both the Board’s staff of examiners and 
the lawyers who appear as public counsél 
in these cases. The draft has taken many 
members from both staffs. Time spent ® 
travel to distant points by examiners and 
public counsel lawyers would cut dow? 
their utilization considerably. 

There is no question but what the 
Board has the legal authority to conduct 
hearings in the field. This is plainly 
stated in one section of the Act. Further 
the Board has, on occasion, held hearings 
in the field. The most recent example 
was the New York-Boston cases whi 
was held in New York City last fall 
This hearing was assigned to New York 
at a time when the hotel situation ™ 
Washington was at its worst. Fu 
many of the lawyers appearing in the cast 
lived in the New York area and some of 
them filed definite statements with the 
Board that they had been unable to ob- 
tain hotel accommodations in Washing- 
ton. 

Another short hearing was held m 
Birmingham, Ala. a considerable time age 
and back in 1939, C. Edward Leasure, now 
chief examiner, conducted hearings ™ 
Bismarck, Denver, Los Angeles, Sat 
Francisco and E] Paso, covering a peri 
of three weeks. 
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Radio Communications Maintained 
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Throughout the nation, the major commercial 
airlines are using Wilcox installations to assure oie aes 
dependable radio communications. And through- ee A 
out the world, Wilcox radio equipment is 


roving its reliability in military operations. 
P a y y op 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY (AV WAN \\ 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 
Fourteenth & Chestnut Kansas City, Missouri 

















Colorado PUC Grants 
Two Intrastate Lines; 
Drum Opens Service 


The Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion last month granted 
two more intrastate air 
one airline which had previously re- 
‘ae i a certificate opened service on 
Colorado Air Lines, owned by S. N. 
Drum, truck line operator, inaugurated 
service between Denver and Durango 
via Alamosa and Pueblo, using a five- 
place Waco on the route. Colorado’s 
Governor Vivian, Denver’s Mayor Staple- 
ton, as well as mayors from cities along 
the route, participated in opening-day 
ceremonies. 


What, if anything, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board intends to do about the intra- 
state route, which is operating without 
a CAB certificate, remains to be seen. 
It appears probable that the Board may 
take steps to ascertain whether any in- 
terstate passengers or express move over 
the route. If so, the company would be 
in violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
and subject to possible court action. 

Massey and Ransome Flying Service, 
Inc., of Fort Collins, Colo. was given 
until June 20 to inaugurate daily sched- 
ules between Denver, Greeley, Fort Mor- 
gan, Sterling, Fort Lupton, Brighton, 
Boulder, x pe Berthoud, Loveland 
and Fort Collins. 

Mountain States Aviation, Inc., was 
~granted two routes by the PUC, service 
to be started by Sept. 1: (1) Denver, 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Grand Junc- 
tion, Cortez, Durango, Alamosa, and 
Cannon City; (2) Denver, Grand Lake, 
Walden, Craig, Meeker, Grand Junction, 
Delta, Montrose, Gunnison, and Salida. 

Answering protests to the application 
of Mountain States Aviation, the PUC 
said: “It is not wise to penalize an ap- 
plicant who is able to inaugurate and 

tain service within a reasonable 
le of time, or to deny the public 
service.” 


su . 

Henry S. Sherman, PUC chairman, was 
quoted as saying that “we are starting an 
era of aerial pioneering. Doubtless a 
comprehensive and satisfactory 
will evolve, including both intrastate and 
interstate flying, when the many plans 
now on paper realities.” 

Massey and Ransome, Mountain States 
Aviation and Colorado Air Lines also 
have applications filed with the CAB. 








Patterson, Damon Hold Friendly Debate 





Two able exponents of divergent air- 
line views on the “chosen instrument” 
vs. free competition issue, W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines and Ralph 
S. Damon, vice president and general 
manager of American Airlines, met in 
friendly debate before the Chicago 
Economic Club, early this month. 


Citizens of the United States already 
burdened with war taxation, are not going 
to tolerate wasteful subsidies to satisfy 
the whims and ambitions of individual 
airline companies in the international 
flying field when peace comes again, 
Patterson declared. “The progress of 
world air transportation will be only 
tempo: i on unsound, illogical 
conclusions,” he added. 

Reiterating his opinion that one or more 
chosen instruments might well be selected 
to represent this country in meeting the 
sizable competition of government-owned 
and controlled foreign monopolies in the 
international transocean flying field, he 
asserted that in such a chosen instrument 
could be pooled all the technical skills, 
experience and ingenuity which have 
made U. S. air transportation a world 
leader. He indicated that certain airlines 
might be given certain zones under the 
guidance of the single instrument com- 
pany and that they thereby could com- 
pete with one another to the advantage 
of U. S. air transportation generally. 

Global flying has become routine he 
pointed out, its practicability is beyond 
question. He cited the vast operations 
being carried on by U. S. airlines under 
contract for the Army Air Transport 
Command as well as the still more 
numerous flights being made across the 
oceans by the young Army Air Forces 
officers. Such operations and the “pas- 
time of drawing global lines all over the 
world maps,” led to an enthusiasm on 
the part of domestic airlines to engage 
in postwar international flying, he said. 

A review by United of past experiences 
and a study of potential markets in the 
international field had a tendency to sober 
the company’s enthusiasms. 

“We recalled,” he said, “that we had, in 
the past, been a highly subsidized indus- 
try and, as such, had no feeling of se- 
curity. We found that our stockholders 
had received no measurable return on 
their investment. And our surveys of the 
international travel market convinced us 
that it was extremely narrow.” 


“When we boiled everything down, yw 
came to the conclusion that there is , 
more basic and fundamental question jp. 
volved which is more important than the 
ambitions of any single airline,” Mr, Pat. 
terson said. “I feel that we have a threg 
of government ownership to match the 
form and character of our foreign com. 
petition. I feel that the U. S. flag position 
in aviation will be threatened if we am 
going to compete with ourselves rather 
than our real competition, the foreign 
countries.” 

“The chosen instrument of mo 
theory is a gross infringement upon the 
American principle of free enterprise” 
Ralph S. Damon countered. “The wi. 
fication into one company of any bus- 
ness is the beginning of stultification and 
ultimately leads to complete government 
control and probably government opera. 
tion.” 

There is no reason why the U. S, in 
the important task of establishing it 
foreign air transport policy, should adopt 
a chosen instrument just because some 
other nation, or group of nations should 
elect to do so, when our own policy to 
date has proven to be so satisfactory, he 
continued. 

Suppose the U. S. should choose to 
place all its eggs in the one basket of one 
large American flag airline. And suppose 
“we apply the same principle to the do- 
mestic airlines, would you want only on 
large airline within the United States? 
Would you want only one railroad in the 
U. S.? Would you want only one aircraft 
manufacturing company in the U. §! 
Would you want only one department 
store in Chicago?” 

Damon stated that some people have 
misconstrued the recent statement @ 
policy issued by the 17 American flag air- 
lines to mean that every one of the I 
would fly every route. “Not more tha 
two or three of them will probably fly a 
any specific foreign route, just as no 
more than two or three of them fly ay 
route within the U. S. CAB will be th 
regulatory body to determine how many 
American flag airlines should fly the 
North Atlantic or the Caribbean or the 
Pacific. How limited the competition wil 
be can be appreciated when it is realize 
that only six of the 17 have anno 
their intentions to file applications to fy 
across the Atlantic to Europe and only 
two to fly from the U. S. to Asia.” 





Idaho PUC Lacks Power 
Over Airlines, According 
To Attorney General 


The Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
‘does not have the power to grant cer- 
tificates for intrastate airlines, according 
to Idaho Attorney General Bert H. Miller. 


Miller was asked for an opinion in 


Bradley Mines, Inc., for permission to 
inaugurate plane service between Boise 
and its mines at Stibnite, Idaho. He stated 
that Idaho law does not prescribe flights 
ee ees, © erenion by 
the iC. Such flights, he added, are 
under jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in Washington. 
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American Airlines Served 


629,503 Meals Aloft in °43 
American Airlines served 629,503 meals 
aboard its planes in 1943, Howard Baum- 
gardner, supervisor of food service for the 
airline announces. AA passengers drank 
64,544 gallons of coffee, 8,400 gallons of 
soft drinks, and 157,376 paper containers 
of milk during the year. The airline 
claims to have led all airlines in the 
world in the number of passengers flown 
during the year—a total of 788,990. Food 
for the thousands of meals served by 
American aloft was prepared at 10 key 
airport kitchens scattered across the na- 
tion, Baumgardner revealed. 





CAB Reaffirms Ruling In 
Seaboard Case; National's 
Route Ordered Extended 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in @ 
order issued late last month, re-affirmel 
its decision in the Seaboard case where 
National Airlines, Inc. was awarded # 
route between Jacksonville, Fila. 
New York City. 

In its order, the Board denied the 
titions of Colonial, Seaboard and Easte® 
for reargument of its Feb. 19 order. 

“We have extended National’s row 
from Jacksonville to New York for & 
purpose of establishing a competitit 
service and it would be inconsistent ® 
expand at the same time Eastern’s roul# 
in the coastal area,” the Board said. 
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AIR CARGO SERVICE 
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—to AIRPORT LOADING 


HEN the day comes for American commerce to fully utilize advantages of air transporta- 
tion, the methods of freight handling will be much different than is customary in present 
ground transportation service. 

The speed of flight then becomes a factor and each operation in the handling and trans- 
porting of air cargo must be stepped up in relative tempo. 

A development that will surely make an appearance in the early surge of post-war air trans- 
portation will be a method of quick interchange, making possible the most rapid handling of 
freight in loading and unloading of various types and sizes of cargo planes. 

Air cargo development will be the big thing in future aviation and from organizations such 
as AVIATION ENTERPRISES LTD., directed by men who 
know both ground transportation and aviation will 
come varied and substantial contributions to the 


progress of this phase of air borne commerce. 
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‘Foley Hopes for Better Use of 
Claims Too Many Planners See Expansion Only 


Caution Urged in U.S. Airport Expansion 





By E. J. Forey 


Present Facilities; 


—.., 











HREE’ FACTORS in the nation’s air- 
program stand out sharply: 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the 
airports are said to have lost money 
in peacetime operation. 

2. The average cost of airports 
suitable for transport operation is 
well into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 


3. Plans call for the construction 
of hundreds more transport-sized 
airports. 

The successful expansion of our airport 
network must be accompanied by the 


recognition of the 
first two factors 


turer, losing $500 
on every — ship, 
‘keep on pouring 
them out in the 
hope that he 
would make 
money on one 
eventually? Of 
course not. That is no more sensible than 
the old joke about the fellow who lost a 
little on every sale but sold so many 
that he couldn’t afford to stop. 

The airport program and the hypo- 
Ahetical aircraft manufacturer suffer from 
a lack of logic. Don’t get us wrong. We 
are not opposed to the expansion of the 
transport airport pattern. We are fully 
aware of the aksolute need for airline 
service to h of new communities. 
As we see it, the trouble is that too many 





Foley 


see only the need for expansion. 
The expensive airports ony built 
must be better used to enable them to 


break even. The airports to come re- 
quire planning in size and location to 
‘provide adequate service to the nation at 
rock bottom capital cost. 

Don't Be Nearsighted, Lazy! 

We have said that “better use” must 
be made of present expensive airports. 
Some improvement may be expected with 
the increase of airline schedules that will 
follow the war. This is the most ob- 
vious source of improvement and to the 
nearsighted or lazy it is the easiest and 
therefore the only source needed. Un- 
doubtedly some will be so foolish as to 
concentrate their — guns on the 


r was made, we , without 
thought. Its illogical absurdity requires 
mo comment. 

What other elements enter into our 
“better use” of present airports? 
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The most helpful thing which can be 
done first is to get a picture of the fi- 
nancial status of the airport. This in- 
cludes the original financial plan at the 
time of construction and the normal 
peacetime operating picture of day-to- 
day income and outgo. 

The original financial plan at the time 
of construction will tell nothing more than 
the cost, estimated and actual; the sources 
of the financing; and the terms for writ- 
ing off the project—at most. That’s per- 
fectly okay. The day-to-day operating 
cost and revenue will let us measure the 
efficiency of the going concern. 

Profit in Breaking Even 

It is our position that an airport need 
not make money to be successful as a 
municipal or county venture.- To break 
even may be profitable in an airport. 
We have to remember that the simple 
existence of an airport brings some in- 
tangible return to the community and, in 
many cases, these intangibles are big 
items. 

However, when we talk about breaking 
even, we mean an overall balance of 
expense and income. This means the 
amortization of the appropriate part or 
whole of the initial investment over a 
reasonable period, plus the coverage of 
the recurring operating and maintenance 





costs. 

The sketching up of these two phases 
tells us just what we have to have in 
the way of revenue to put our project 
on a sound business basis. Next in line 
is the development of ways to get the 
necessary income. Right here we run 
into a good potential example of “taxa- 
tion without representation” if we ever 
saw one. The airlines are a simply de- 
termined, regularly recurring source of 
money. They are quite easily charged 
and to many airport agencies pursuing 
the happy path of least resistance, the 
airlines are good boys to hang it on. 
Don’t stop to figure out what share others 
should carry; don’t stop to look for new 
sources of revenue—hang it on the air- 
lines; they’re handy. 

Not Airline 


Don’t get us wrong, we aren’t airline 
propagandists. In the past and in some 
cases today, the airlines have not been 
paying enough for airport use and the 
airline people will admit to this. [If 
they’ve made some sharp, smart deals 
in the past, hasn’t it been largely the 
fault of communities who had no sound 
business basis on which they merchan- 
dised their airport facilities? Surely 
we all know that the schedule fees, as 
we have known them, mean little. They 
appear to be “out of the hat” values. - 

We recommend a business course be 
followed by our airports. Knowing what 
the income must be, you can’t tell us 
that a lot more can’t be done to get 
sensible shares of revenue from all users 
and at the same time we can be sure 








that we have available all services whid 
would make money for our airport, 

At the recent Airport Managers’ mee. 
ing in Fort Wayne hundreds of pogg. 
bilities for producing airport revenge 
were introduced. They ranged all th 
way up and down the scale—from hoes 
and theaters to newsstands and soft dim 
concessions. They all make sense but nm 
for all airports, Airport management 
should be realistic in its evaluation ¢ 
these money makers, going out and get- 
ting those which will fit its airport, } 
our opinion one of the most expert i 
this art of bolstering an airport’s revene 
is Dud Steele of Lockheed Air Termind 
in Burbank. He has a wealth of ides 
and sound ones that we can profit from 

The visiting public in many cities wi 
be as great or greater a source of income 
than will travelers. Any airport will & 
well to make itself inviting to the visitor, 
Too many have completely ignored th 
importance of attractiveness—not night 
club glamour, just neatness. 

Earlier we mentioned the importance 
of getting revenue out of sources not i 
proportion to their size but commensur- 
ate with their use of the airport and fe 
cilities. This is not easy but very im 
portant. Fairness and equality of treat- 
ment achieved through the developmen 
of formulae for charging the several typs 
of service at an airport will create a 
alert business consciousness on the pat 
of all. The relief to any overloaded ter 
ant will eliminate his gripes; the stiffen- 
ing up on those escaping fair “taxation 
can make him do a better job. 

The policy of open books to all & 
terested parties in the airport vente 
will establish faith in the procedures 
Airline operators and others, concessia- 
aires and city should eventually arrive # 
the point where they freely discuss ther 
mutual problems with all the facts be 
fore them. 

Thus, our first element of better use® 
the balancing of the budget, insofar # 
possible, on an enterprising business basé 
You might call this the “open 


policy”. 
Utilize All Space! 

Another factor in better use is literally 
the fullest utilization of all space in w 
layout. If this consideration is ski 
there’s trouble, as we see it, For & 
ample, some cities are planning now ® 
pension their present transport airport ® 
fixed base operation, private flying, & 
and build a new one exclusively for ai 
line operation; other cities are on @ 
same road but going the other way, * 
present airport exclusively ; 
operation, the other phases moving to De 
sites. 

In many cities such division of trai 
may ultimately be needed. When it® 
needed; then is plenty of time to mor 
up on it. To do so early is just to defet 
tte whole purpose of our program. T#4 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Like individual wires in a Roebling Control Cable, sepa- 


rate units of America’s vast aircraft industry are pulling 
together, submerging individualities into the stellar per- 


as of the whole... 
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BUT—LIKE EACH INDIVIDUAL PLANT in the industry, each indi- 
vidual wire in Roebling Aircord is equipped to do its separate 
job superlatively well. The full power of wire specialization 
is concentrated on the production of that single wire, and on 
stranding it and laying the strands so that control will be 
positive, and easy, and dependable. 





Aircord Division 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS semegeviverd 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY - Branches and Warehouses in Principe! Cities 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND «+ FITTINGS + COLD 
JR ROLLED STRIP + AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS 
1 AND ASSEMBLIES » ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE 
WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING + HIGH AND LOW 


CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 


; 4 SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES + ELECTRICAL 
CAIUS Contiol tn Te ace WIRES AND CABLES + AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS 








GUARD 
Present 


Equipment 
with 
New 


Circuit 


“QUICKER THAN A SHORT CIRCUIT” 


Littelfuse units for most efficient safe- 
guarding of circuits, machines and in- 
struments have been improved and 
multiplied. Never before was electri- 
cal protection so dependable, or of so 
wide a range. 


NEW FUSING THROUGHOUT 


New mr of all electrical equipment 


is one of the best supports of present 
service that must be etélonged: New 
Littelfuses mean prevention of short 
circuits, costly burnouts, and damage 
by inexperienced operators. 

Whatever your problem in circuit 
protection, Littelfuse will be glad to 
counsel with you. 


LITTELFUSE Inc. 


73 Rav sw 1 Av Chicago 40, ! 





Torsiometer 


As a result of collaboration with the 
Gruen Watch Company and the Manross 
Division of the Associated Spring Corpor- 
ation, the Sheffield Corporation, Dayton 
(1) Ohio, is now producing this torsio- 
meter for measuring the torsion of small 
instrument springs. The torsiometer will 
accommodate springs up to 2%” in di- 
ameter with a maximum torsion measure- 


ment of 49.5 millimeter grams. This is 
said to be sufficient capacity to cover 
practically the complete range of springs 
used in most instruments. The indicator 
spindle rides on a jewel bearing and has 
a resistance of nearly zero. The pointer 
is made of non-magnetic material and 
the pointer assembly is statically balanced. 
Continuous accuracy is said to be a 
feature of the unit, together with simple 
and speedy operation requiring little skill 
or training. 


Goose-neck Flashlight 


The three main parts—body, bottom 
cap and top—of this special-type flash- 
light are molded of Tenite, the special 
cellulose acetate butyrate product of Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, 


Equipment News 


Tenn. The plastic material is said tg) 
tough and durable permitting the 
to withstand rough treatment with 
damage to the working parts. The 
bulb is housed at the end of a ff 
metal tube, making it possible to direst 
beam of light to inaccessible points 
inspection purposes. The case is mo 
by Standard Molding Corp., Dayton, Ohi 
for the Army Air Corps. 


thle 


Countersinking Cutters 


The Farnham Manufacturing Co 
announces this new line of p 
countersinking cutters for use on all § 
of countersinking machines and d 
The cutters are made in a wide range 


S 
S 
~ 


sizes and rivet angles to fit all requite- 
ments: %”, %”, 5s” and 13/16” body d- 
ameter. Rivet angles are made for all 
standard rivets and screws. 


(Continued from page 62) 


costs,-initial and recurring, are both in- 
creased by whatever new site or sites 
are used and simultaneously the sources 
of revenue for either airport are sliced. 
Such a move seems warranted only after 
every ounce of possible expansion has 
been taken out of the first site. New 
airport designs should of course incor- 
porate an expandable balance to assure 
getting the most out of each component 
part—runway, gate positions, terminal, 
etc. , 

As a final element for immediate con- 
sideration, let’s take a look at actual ad- 
ministration. Most of our airports are 
administered by municipal or county 
government bodies. “Airport manage- 
ment” has been defined as simply a new 
phase of municipal administration. Be- 
cause of several variables in airport man- 
agement not common to other miunicipal 
projects, we’d like to see airport man- 
agement recognized as a distinct business 
administration. The airport must not be 
a political football; it has been in many 
cities in the past. 

Without implying any reflection on city 





or county or other governmental setups, 
the airport should be directed through 
an agency distinct from any other fune 
tions. Funds for the airport should like- 
wise be centrally controlled through this 
medium. These two things should b 
done. 

As a matter of fact we'd like to see the 
result of some community’s turning ove 
the terminal or even the whole airport 
to an experienced business management 
firm to operate. Rentals or fees so 
that the city would be fully protected 
Such a terminal corporation or the likt 
should be able to provide the nation with 
most helpful data regarding ultra-efficient 
airport operation. Suppose the George 
S. May Co., Business Engineering, could 
be interested in taking over the operation 
of one of our larger airports on a tem 
porary basis; what do you think would 
happen? Or if John Carey of Carey 
Cadillac, the limousine people, agreed 
operate some airport in New York State 
Of course such isn’t right up May’s alley 
but to see an outside agency operate 4 
port would be most interesting, we thi 
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Harvard Study Cites Lockheed’s ~ 


‘Remarkable’ Pre-War Expansion 


IGH BUSINESS TAXES discriminate 

severely against the growth of small 

Ss, such as was Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. in 1930, in comparison with large 
established firms with adequate capital 
resources and with assured income from 
other sources. A recent Harvard Busi- 
ness School study concludes. 

Analyzing the growth of Lockheed in 
the 1930’s, which it terms “one of the 
dramatic stories of recent American in- 
dustrial history,” the study seeks to 
answer the question: “Could Lockheed’s 
remarkable prewar expansion have taken 
place in the face of corporate tax rates 
likely to prevail in the postwar decade?” 
If Lockheed had followed its prewar pro- 
gram of rapid expansion with high tax 
rates in effect, the report indicates that 
bankruptcy would have been almost in- 
evitable. 

In mid-1933, Lockheed was a small, in- 
dependently owned firm with assets of 
less than $200,000, the study states. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the decade, it ex- 
panded at a phenomenal rate, Dr. J. Keith 
Butters, assistant professor of Financial 
Research, and John Lintner, of the So- 
ciety of Fellows at Harvard University, 
authors of the study, explain. 

“In 1933, Lockheed was selling, at a 
profit, single-engine planes of outstanding 
structural and performance characteris- 
tics. for the continued profit- 
able sale of these planes then appeared 
good but this field offered little oppor- 
tunity for large-scale expansion. 

“On the other hand, the market for 
multi-motor, all-metal transport planes 
had much greater potentialities. Pros- 
pects for profitable sales and large-scale 
expansion, though unproved, were prom- 
ising for the company which developed 
the leading plane in this area. Lockheed 
decided to bid for the market. 

“With assets of less than $200,000, and 
net working capital of about $75,9%, 


Lockheed undertook the development of 
the Electra, a twin-engine, all-metal, 
transport model. The Electra develop- 
ment was.so large an undertaking that 
the production of other models had to be 
discontinued. Moreover, large amounts 
of outside capital were reauired. Over 
$160,000 was secured on very expensive 
terms by a capital stock issue in 1933. 
More funds were raised in 1943 from stock 
issues and from customer advances of 
some $117,000. 

“The narrow margin by which the Elec- 
tra development was successful is clearly 
reflected in Lockheed’s 1934 balance sheet. 
Its current ratic was 1.2 and it had only 
$72,000 of current assets, other than in- 
ventories, with which to meet $269,000 of 
current liabilities. The inventories con- 
sisted largely of finished or component 
parts of Electra models. If the develop- 
ment had failed, bankruptcy would have 
been certain.” 

Asking then could the Electra have 
been developed with generally expected 
postwar tax rates in effect, arbitrarily 
assumed at 40%, the authors concluded 
that it is doubtful if the Electra develop- 
ment would even have been attempted. 
The profit potentialities would have been 
drastically reduced. If the venture were 
successful, the government would have 
absorbed 40% of whatever profits were 
earned. On the other hand, if the ven- 
ture failed, the entire loss would have 
been borne by the Lockheed stockholders 
“The profit expectancy of such an invest- 
ment would have been reduced much 
more sharply than the increase in the 
tax rate.” 

However, where such a tax rate in all 
probability would have prevented Lock- 
heed from developing and marketing the 
Electra, it might not have deterred a 
large, established firm from a similar de- 
velopment. The government would have 
snared the loss of a large firm, while the 








Pogue Confers With Douglas Officials 





L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, recently discussed 
problems of converting Douglas C-47 troop and supply carriers to the postwar 
~ needs of domestic airlines in a conference with Douglas Aircraft Co. officials at 
the company's Santa Monica plant. Left to right—Carlos Wood, chief of pre- 
liminary design for Douglas; J. W. Clyne, contract administration expert; G. D. 
Brown, market research and economic planning specialist; A. E. Raymond, vice 
president-engineering; Pogue; E. F. Burton, chief engineer; and W. B. Oswald, 
chief of aerodynamics. 
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Hamilton Standard Claims 
‘Oldest Man in Aviati 


Thomas A. Dicks, believed to be 
oldest active worker in the aviation 
dustry as 
neering or 
ant with 
ton Stand 
Propellers, 9 
sion of Uni 
Aircraft C6 
cele brated™ 
85th birth 
April 28. Die 
one of the & 
ders of the 
peller ind 
the United S§ 
Dick In 1918, he 
— ed the Dicks- 
trell Propeller Co. in Pittsburgh, 
later became the Standard Steel Prop 
Co., and finally Hamilton Standard 
pellers. The drop-forged duralumin } 
used on a majority of warplanes, 
designed by Dicks in 1921. When he 
president of Dicks Aeronautical Corp 
1928, he invented a hollow steel big 
which is still in use. 


small company would have had to be 
its entire loss, a 
“The Lockheed management, as well 
numerous other firms, may be confronij 
in postwar years with the same type 
decision; namely, whether to und 
a development program of such 
tude that the continued existence of & 
firm will be endangered. If so, the chi 
acter of the postwar tax structure 
have an important bearing on such m 
agement decisions, and if the decision 
made to take the risk, on the ability 
such firms to raise the capital needed 
carry through their program successit 


Maintain U. S. Aircraft 
Industry at ‘Reasonably ¥ 
High Level, Perelle Urg 


The economy of maintaining Ame 
aircraft industry at a reasonably 
level of production in order that ita 
be ready for instant mobilization in % 
of war was cited by C. W. Perelle, vl 
president-manufacturing of Consolidi 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., in an address 
fore the opening session of Third Wi 
time Aviation Planning Conference 
fortnight at Texas A. & M. College. 

“The mere possession of a strong 
force, adequately supported by an 
craft industry kept healthy by a rea 
able number of peacetime orders, will 
itself discourage such unprovoked 
tacks as that we suffered at Pearl E 
bor,” he declared. 

Perelle said that postwar developmé 
in aircraft manufacture are already 
the laboratories.” He added, howev 
that “a starved aircraft industry, fig 
ing merely to keep alive, will be in 
shape to develop the airplanes of 
morrow.” 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. announces 
appointment of Mac Manus, John, and Ad 
Inc., Detroit, as the corporation's advert 
counsel. The account will be under the sup 
vision of Hovey Hagerman, vice president 
the agency. 
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Boeing Hails 1943 as ‘Greatest Year’ 





“The Boeing Company’s greatest year 
of achievement,” P. G. Johnson, president 
of Boeing Aircraft Company, said of 1943, 
in his annual report to stockholders. 

Sales were up to $493,188,161 compared 
with $386,567,316 in 1942. However, net 
profits, after provisions for taxes, and re- 
serves, decreased from $5,237,624 in 1942 
to $4,482,870. Provisions for federal and 
state taxes amounted to $26,365,000. Net 
profit amounted to just 91/100 of one 
percent of the company’s gross sales. In 
the previous year, the net profit was 1.34 
perrent. 

The net profit figure was computed 
after allocating $2,000,000 to the reserve 
that has been set up for contract adjust- 
ments and indeterminate expenses arising 
from war-time conditions applicable pri- 
marily to expected costs at the termina- 
tion of the war period. The 10 per cent 
post-war refund of excess profit taxes. 
renin to $2,545,000 of 1943 estimated 
taxes and payable to the company three 
years after cessation of hostilities, was 

d to a reserve for development 
of post-war products and markets. The 
same policy was followed in 1942. 


“The productive effort of the various “ 


divisions of the company continued to 
meet the requirements of the Army Air 
Forces for both the Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and the Boeing Kaydet pri- 
mary training planes. In addition, pro- 
duction deliveries of the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress began in two of the com- 
pany’s divisions at Wichita, Kansas, and 
Renton. Washi n,” Johnson reported. 

The Seattle division, he said will be in 
the process of conversion to B-29 pro- 
duction during 1944. This conversion will 
be "accomplished gradually, with B-17 
production decelerating while B-29 pro- 
duction is being accelerated. 

Production record of the Boeing Seattle 
division, which was the main productive 
unit during 1943, showed: 

(1) That Boeing, during 1943, produced 
an average of 3.23 pounds of airframe per 
square foot of direct factory area per 
month as compared with 2.5 pounds for 
the the next highest heavy bomber plant. 
Two,pounds was the average for the 
sevel leading plants producing heavy 

and 1.3 pounds was the average 
for all aircraft plants. 

(2) That Boeing led all other heavy 
bomber plants in the utilization of man- 
power during 1943. In the Seattle plant 
nine-tenths of one man hour was the 
year’s average required to produce one 
pound of airframe, while 1.1 hour was 
the record of the next-best heavy bomber 

lant, 1.9 hours the average for the seven 
Linting plants producing wy 4 bombers 

e 


and 3.6 hours the average for aircraft 


(3) That Boeing’s monthly delivery 
rate increased more than 400 per cent 
during the two-year period from March, 
1942, to March, 1944 with the same num- 
ber of direct factory employees at the 
end of the period as at the be 

In Seattle, the report states, the com- 
pany completed acquisition of the govern- 
ment’s interest in facilities at a cost of 
$7,101,819.03, so that with the exception 
of a few temporary buildings, one per- 
manent building and certain equipment, 
_ entire 


a modern wind tunnel was built with 
company funds. The facilities at Renton, 
owned by the Defense Plant Corporation, 
were expanded by the addition of an air- 
port adjacent to the plant. 

To augment Seattle and Renton pro- 
duction in view of the manpower shortage 
in this area, six branch plants were es- 
tablished during the year in western 
Washington. 

The Boeing Companies include: Boeing 
Aircraft Company, with Seattle and Ren- 
ton divisions; Boeing Airplane Company, 
Wichita division, Wichita, Kansas, and 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada Limited, 


Canadian subsidiary at Vancouver, B c 
The report states that deliveries of 
Canadian subsidiary for 1943 totalled ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. This work qa 

for the Canadian Government and 

is determined by the Canadian Minisie 
of Munitions and Supply, who has ng 
made such determination with respect » 
major contracts performed during jgg 
and 1943 and part of 1941. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP 
that award of the Army-Navy “E” to & 
plant came simultaneously with announe 
ment that production on the Lightning py 
has been more than doubled during the pag 
12 months. In-plant manhours required » 
produce a Lightning have been reduced frp 
17,000 to 8,000 since May, 1943, Lockhesd m. 
ports. 


Teports 








AAF Tests ‘Plastic Plane’ at Dayton 





An Army basic training plane equipped 
with a glass-reinforced plastic fuselage, 
side panels, and tail cone, of “sandwich” 
construction, has been successfully tested 
by the Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright Field. 

The “sandwich” consists of a balsa 
wood core between an inner and outer 
skin of plastic reinforced with fibrous 
glass cloth. Ground destruction tests of 
three fuselages of the same design—one 
of glass-reinforced plastic, one of metal, 
and one of plywood—indicated that for 
equivalent weight the first is “consider- 
ably the stronger,” the AAF reported. 

“On a strength-weight basis, the glass- 
reinforced fuselage is 50% stronger than 
the metal fuselage and 80% stronger 
than the wooden fuselage now in service,” 
said the report. “Firing tests have in- 
dicated that the glass-reinforced fuselage 
would be satisfactory under gunfire. The 
material did not flower and high explo- 
sive projectiles failed to detonate because 
of the low density of the material. 

“The glass reinforcements employed in 
fabricating the laminates were heat- 
treated Fiberglas cloths and short, fine 
fibers known as Fiberglas flock. The 
resins were Plaskon 900, Laminac P-4122, 
MR-1A, Monsanto 38691, CR-39, CR-39Bd, 
and CR-149. Each of various combina- 


tions of glass and resin was fabricated 
into one-quarter and one-half-inch-thi¢ 
laminated sheets. 

“Test results indicate that on a s 
to weight ratio, glass cloth laminates pos. 
sess physical properties comparable & 
those of a number of the metal alloy 
now used for aircraft structural parts 
Tensile strengths were found to be pre 
portional to the amount of glass present 
in the laminates, and varied from 4338 
to 54,720 pounds per square inch. Com 
pression strengths as high as 568% 
pounds per square inch were obtained 
Flexural values ranged between 4539 
and 84,600 pounds per square inch. In- 
pact strengths of unnotched specimens 
were from 28.82 to 31.25 foot pounds 
Modulus of elasticity was 2,200,000 pounds 
per square inch. Average specific gray- 
ity was 1.75. These values are for cros- 
laminated glass cloth. Strength value 
approximately twice as high may be ob 
tained with parallel-laminated cloth.” 

A closely guarded project up to th 
present time, the glass-reinforced plastic 
research program is now being revealed 
in the hope that it will provide a bass 
for factory production of high-strengh 
plastic structural materials, the stale 
ment said. 





Army basic training plane with glass-reinforced plastic fuselage, side panels, 4 
and tail cone. 
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SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY * SAN DIEGO 
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¢ HIGH STRENGTH 


@ UNIFORM PERIPH- 
ERAL TIGHTENING 


@ NO LEAKAGE UNDER 
HIGH PRESSURES 


e SELF-LOCKING, NO 
LOCK WIRE NEEDED 


® NO LOOSE PARTS 
© CAN BE RE-USED 


©CAN BE PUT ON 
HOSE IN PLACE 


e WILL NOT DISTORT 
OR COLLAPSE THIN- 
WALL TUBING 


® COMPACT DESIGN 
@ FULL RANGE OF SIZES 
© EXTRA LONG TAKE-UP 
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the name AIRCRAFT STAN- 
DARD PARTS CO. on 
“‘Aero-Seal” Hose Clampé. 
It appears on the wing of 


wing you will find the part 
number and AN number. 











HOSE CLAMP 


Two years ago, at the request of 
Army Air Force authorities, we 
undertook the development of a 
new type hose clamp which would 
stand up under the strenuous vi- 
bration and pressure conditions of 
modern aircraft service. It took 
about a year of constant designing, 
testing, redesigning, and retesting 
before we finally evolved a model 
which would satisfy those require- 
ments. Then came further knotty 
problems of tool design and the 
establishment of manufacturing 
methods to obtain volume produc- 
tion and assure niaintenance of 
uniform high quality and depend- 
ability. The “Aero-Seal” HOSE 
CLAMP, as we finally perfected it, 
met and in many respects exceeded 
the stringent service demands as 
expressed in Army-Navy Specifica- 
tion AN-FF-C406a and Drawing 
AN748. Thus, when you see 
“Aero-Seal” Hose Clamps with the 
Aircraft Standard Parts Co. stamp 
on them, you can recognize them 
as the perfected product of our 
original design and development. 


Write for our Hose Clamp Circu- 


lar giving complete data and prices. 


Hircnaft Staudarnd Parts Ca. 
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Sullivan Cooper Robison 


George A. Staples, a director of the National Bank of 
Detroit, has been elected a director of Bendix Aviation Corp 


A. J. Gariepy has been appointed Contracts and Service 
Manager of Lawrance Aeronautical Corp. 


Harry L. Dunn, Los Angeles attorney, succeeds Frank 
Russell, general manager of the National Aviation War 
Production Council, as a director of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Russell recently resigned to devote his full attention t 
NAWPC. 


Felix N. Williams, formerly production manager of the 
Phosphate Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., has been 
named general manager of the company’s Plastics Division. 


Joseph M. Barr, assistant general manager of the Chance 
Vought Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp., has bem 
named manager of the export department of the corpora- 
tion. Howard L. Hartman has joined Chance Vought a 
executive assistant. 


Gordon G. Johnson has been named plant manager a 
Lycoming Division, The Aviation Corp. He has been con- 
roller and assistant treasurer of Lycoming. 


Robert G. Owen, formerly in charge of standard and at- 
tachment tooling with Vega Aircraft Co., has been named 
general manager of Zephyr Manufacturing Co., Ingiewood, 
Calif. 


R. J. DeLacy has been appointed subcontracting super- 
intendent of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’ 
Vultee Field Division. He is a former Marine Corp filer. 


Junius H. Cooper has been named administrative assistant 
of Hamilton Standard Propellers, division of United Air 
craft Corp. He will be succeeded as division accountant if 
Bertram W. Whitten, at present factory accountant. T. ¢ 
Sullivan has been named assistant to the president d 
United Aircraft Corp. 


Lee J. Robison is the new sub-division head for industrial 
and public relations at Douglas Aircraft Company’s Okle- 
homa City plant. 





Hartman Gariepy Barr 
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Silver is Nowa 


Fighting Metal < 





OW —-silver is a fighting metal—not a “softie”’ 
N —when it goes up into the air. It is doing a 
great job in Mallory aviation bearings: packing 
endurance and dependability into our fighter and 
bomber planes. 


Through the Mallosil* process of bonding dissimi- 
lar metals, Mallory silver-bonded bearings, rocker 
arm bushings, pinion races and other vital engine 
parts are meeting incredible stresses and strains 
encountered in seven-mile-a-minute speeds, 
breathless dives, and hair-raising maneuvers. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA ae 


Stehe Your Dollars Fight Too— Buy More War Bonds 








SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-I 
ce THE AVIATION - COMMUNICATION FIELD 










Mallory has developed the silver-bonded bear- 


ing to precision quality with a hitherto unknown 


uniformity and dependability. This permits vol- 
ume production of bearings with the narrowest 
tolerances ever called for—and with virtually 
no variations. It is the reason why aviation en- 
gine manufacturers have come to depend upon 
Mallory as the reliable source of supply. 


Obviously such wartime developments mean 
much to future commercial aviation. But prog- 
ress does not stop here. Wherever heavy duty 
bearings are used, Mallory bearings have a gain 
to offer to design engineers because of their 
ability to take high peak loads. 


Although Mallory production is concentrated on 
the war effort, we are ready to cooperate in plan- 
ning for the future. Mallory engineers will be 
glad to discuss your problems with you. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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Gamdveds of Celestial Navigation Trainers 
In Use at Air Bases, War Dept. Reveals 








The Army Air Forces is using hundreds 
of Celestial Navigation Trainers, invented 
by Edwin A. Link, Jr., to train navigators 
to plot air routes by the stars, the War 

t recently revealed. Link is 
also inventor of the Link Trainer. 

The device is said by the AAF to be 
“a marvel of American ingenuity and pre- 
cision, exactly duplicating every known 
factor encountered in flying, including the 
earth’s rotation and the action of the ele- 
ments.” Reactions of plane and crew are 
chartered on a graticule that slowly takes 
form in the control-instructor’s booth. 
Flights of minutes, hours, or even days 
may be simulated so exactly that mem- 
bers of the crew sometimes become air- 
sick, says the War Department. 

“At night, nothing outside the ‘plane’ 
itself is visible to the crew except the 
sky overhead, simulated by a canopy of 

inkli lights, representing stars, and 
supported in a hemisphere of wire net- 
ting,” the report continues. “During the 
day, crew members catch occasional 
ginpees of the ground, as duplicated 10,- 
000 feet below, by slides which are actual 
photographs of the terrain over which 
the flight is scheduled. The Army Air 
Forces stock of these slides is complete 
and accurate, showing in detail thousands 
of square miles of both enemy and Allied 
territory. 

“Bombing missions are usually sched- 
uled so that the plane nears its target at 
dawn. As a recent imaginary flight to 
Dusseldorf neared that German city, the 
target itself could be seen through the 
seattered clouds below, a faint pink in 
the early morning sun. At this point, the 
navigator, his job well done, turned the 
plane over to the bombardier. It was 
the bombardier’s show from then on until 
the mission was completed, and then the 
navigator’s job had to be done all over 
again, for it takes just as much skill to 
take the plane back to its base as it does 
to get it over the target.” 

The trainers are housed in silo-like 
structures, about 18 feet in diameter and 
towering slightly above the other build- 
ings at an air base. The buildings are 
completely air conditioned and an inside 
temperature of approximately 70° Fahren- 
heit is maintained at all times. This pro- 
tects the delicate mechanism of the trainer 
and insures its peak performance. To 
further insure perfection, each trainer is 
inspected at frequent intervals to detect 
and replace any worn or damaged parts. 

The trainer itself consists of a fuselage 
and cockpit of a four-motored bombing 
plane. This fuselage is suspended be- 
tween an umbrella-like canopy of wire 
- netting, resembling chicken wire. At ap- 
propriate places in the canopy are mounted 
small ts to represent stars usually 
seen in plane’s simulated line of flight. 

Beneath the plane stretches a screen, 
very much like & motion picture screen, 
on which are projected photographs of 
the terrain over which the plane is sup- 
posedly flying. Below all this is a com- 
plication of bellows, valves and other 

that control the plane in flight, 
allowing response to the pilot’s con- 
trols just as in a real plane. 

Located at ground-level is the control- 


72 


instructor’s booth from which all factors 
affecting the flight are controlled. At the 
instructor’s fingertips are knobs and but- 
tons that produce headwinds, tailwinds 
and all other conditions, even to ice on 
the wings, which navigator and pilot alike 
must take into account if the plane is to 
reach its destination. 





1. Ventilator excludes daylight. 

2. Lights in dome (simulating sky) repre- 
sent navigating stars. 

3. Heavy curved steel rail 
dome. 

4. Gear box moves axis; motor rotates 
dome. 

5. Motor winch and cable move dome 
along supporting rail. 

6. Weight counterbalances load of 
dome. 

7. Projector throws actual photograph of 
terrain on screen. 

8. Screen receives projected image. 

9. Fuselage mounted on universal joint. 

10. Pilot uses standard controls and instru- 
ments. 

Il. Navigator takes bearings from the 
stars. 

12. Radio man sends and receives mess- 
ages. 

13. Co-pilot or other crew member. 

14. Bombardier uses bomb-sight. Hits 
are shown on screen. 

15. Wind drift mechanism. 

16. Terrain plate carriage. 

17. Bellows tip fuselage for plane's ascent 
or descent. 

18. Bellows bank fuselage as ailerons are 
brought into use. 

19. Operator rules sky, earth and radio. 
Instrument in front of him is tracing graticule 
or record of plane's actual track while in 
flight. 

20. Crew enters fuselage from platform. 
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North American’s 
Request for Higher 
Wage Rates Denied 


North American Aviation Company's 
application for higher wage rates at its 
Waco, Tex., plant was denied by the 
National War Labor Board because % 
felt that “company-wide uniformity of 
rates in the aircraft industry while gen- 
erally desirable, should not be applied 
where such uniformity would seriously 
unstabilize local labor market rates.” 


The Waco plant has been operating op 
a temporary wage schedule with rate 
approximately 10c an hour below the 
rates of the company’s other plants at 
Inglewood, Calif., Kansas City, Kans., and 
Dallas, Tex. When the company applied 
for permission to raise its rates to those 
at the other plants which are based on 
the Southern California Airframe Indu- 
try wage schedule, the Board decided 
against the increase because it “would 
seriously aggravate the problem of the 
Army’s Blue-bonnet Ordnance plant in 
the same area.” 

The labor members dissented from the 
denial because “the Board’s insistence on 
stabilizing airframe rates through that 
(the SCAI) plan almost impels its ap- 
plication to this plant of the North Amer- 
ican Aviation Company. “The opinion 
added that any attempt to set the rates 
in the Waco plant by the application of 
ordnance plant criteria is bound to create 
difficulties in the former. They predicted 
that the “Waco plant will become a train- 
ing center, and as soon as the employes 
have obtained the necessary skills they 
will migrate. to Dallas or other airframe 
centers where there are established air- 
frame rates in excess of those in effect 
at Waco.” The workers at the Waco 
plant, which began operation on Dee 
13, 1943, are not represented by any 
certified bargaining agency. 

In another recent decision the Board 
denied an appeal by the Ranger Aircraft 
Division of Fairchild Airplane Corp. to 
set aside an order by the Regional Board. 
The Regional Board in New York d- 
rected a paid lunch period under a new 
shift schedule since the employer had 
voluntarily paid the workers for their 
lunch period under the old schedule. 

Industry members in a dissenting opin- 
ion asserted that the decision would have 
an “unstabilizing influence” in the Farm- 
ingdale area and “creates not only a 
immediate local inequity but invites more 
disputes in the entire second Region.” 
They based their claim on the fact that 
originally the company had paid for the 
lunch period because conversion of plant 
facilities had forced them to shorten the 
work-day. About 2500 employes, repre 
sented by the UAW-CIO, are affected by 
the decision. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, report. net earnings of all companies, 
after provision for estimated taxes and re 
serves, totaled $798,006 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1944. This was equivalent, after 
payment of preferred dividends, to $2.47 pe 
share On common stock, against $718,088, o 
$2.31, in the same period of 1943. Of this 
amount, the net profit for Thompson Alt 
craft Products Co. was $220,783, or $0.73 pe& 
share. 
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Cherry Rivets meet the require- 
ments of the materials— metals, 
plastics, soft, pliable or brittle 
materials. 





This diagram shows materials of different thick- 
nesses joined with Cherry Rivets of the same f 
length and all are held with perfect satisfaction. 





Get this manual. It shows how easy 
Cherry Rivets work. Here's a book 
which everyone who uses blind rivets 
should have for handy reference. It 
may furnish the right answers to many 
tough production problems. Please << 
specify Manval 8-44, 








Cherry Rivets. The grip length can 
vary up to a sixteenth of an inch and 
still hold perfectly. Cherry Rivets offer 
unusually broad tolerance in hole 






size, too. You have a latitude in 
working with Cherrys which is ex- 
ceptional for blind rivets. You get 
good results under a wide variety of 
conditions —not only for blind rivet- 
ing but anywhere you want a strong, 
firm, neat joint. 
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CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, V.P & Ming Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE, AT 48th ST., N.Y. 6. 10 
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ENGINEERING 


POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


®@ Our Survey Service is equipped 
fo give you the plain, unvarnished 
FACTS about any aviation subject, 
Develop- 
ments to Postwar Selling Strategy. 
Our trained research staff is skilled 
not only in surveying, but in ana- 
lyzing and reporting. Hence, we 
are able to place in your hands 
an unbiased estimate of the situ- 
ation—on which calm, effective 
judgment can be based. 


roblem is. 


@ Let us know what your 
arket Anal- 


We specialize in Surveys, 
is, Sales Management, Personnel 
aluation, and Financing. We are 

now serving other leading firms in the 

industry, and invite your inquiry. 


WPB, Army Uncertain as to When Surpl ; 
Aluminum Will Be Available to Civiliag 


The date when surplus aluminum for 
civilian production will be available is 
indefinite, and diversion of surplus ma- 
terials to other war purposes will have 
to await an estimate based on actual 
production at a plant-to-plant level of 
supply and demand, War Production Board 
and hi military officials assert as a 
result of their preliminary study of sur- 
pluses in the Los Angeles sector. 


Colonel E. W. Rawlings, Administrator 
of Aircraft Scheduling Unit and Chief of 
Resources Control Section, Production 
Division, Materiel Command, Wright 
Field, reported that current surveys 
should be completed soon. 

Col. Rawlings, in a general review of 
the material situation, cautioned that the 
levelling-off period called for “lots of 
good, sound thinking.” “We've accom- 
plished our objective, schedules are being 
met; in fact, the performance of the air- 
craft industry has been miraculous. Now 
we come to a time when we have to clean 
up problems, get the records in shape and 
determine precisely what are future needs, 
so that industries producing materials can 
expand or contract depending on exact 
requirements.” 

“Theoretically,” Col. Rawlings stated, 
“we have plenty of material and also a 
number of worries at the moment. Cer- 





Auto Assembly Line Used 








Here, at the bodydrop, where 
thousands of automobile bodies were 
joined to their chassis during peace- 
time, DeSota Division, Chrysler Corp., 
uses existing automotive plant equip- 
ment to speed production of sections 
of fighter plane wings. Workmen 
are shown lowering a leading edge of 
a wing, to be nested in the big fixture 

in the foreground. 





tain surpluses have been built up dues 
a number of reasons.” 

These are: changes in schedules, mo¢ 
and engineering designs; adoption of 
realistic schedule based on weight; 
aircraft industry which expanded ¢ 
night has gained experience in m 
control; utilization of materials has 
increased, doing away with waste allow. 
ances, as in the example of one co 
reporting a 30% savings in cutting 
certain pattern. 

Other members of the group investigal, 
ing the surplus materials situation am 
Brig. Gen. F. M. Hopkins, Col. Dan Si 
berberg, and Henry Nelson of the Ain 





craft War Production Council. 

It was pointed out that aircraft mam 
facturers now have millions of doll 
worth of usable surplus materials, pane 
ticularly aluminum and alloy 
Henry Nelson, materiel coordinator 
the Aircraft War Production Cour 
prepared a Ist of procedures by m 
of which this surplus could be diree 
into other channels. The investigation } 
in Los Angeles followed. 


Consairway Plane Cuts 
An Hour from Australia- 


U. S. Round-Trip Record | 


As Consairway prepared to observe its | 
second anniversary, one of its planes flew ” 
the United States-Australia round tp 
in three days, twenty-two hours and ten | 
minutes. } 

This was the 3,004th trans-Pacific flight ; 
and cut over an hour from the former? 
record. It was pointed up in contrast #7 


the nine days required for the first tip 


two years ago, on April 23, 1942. . 
Since then Consairway has flown neatly 7 


30,000,000 ton miles in over 45,000 hou |) y 


international flying time. 
New Martin Invention ~~ 
A device for pre-determining whethet | 
or not a drawing will reproduce satay 
factorily while it is still in the hands 
the draftsman, or in the case of oldem 
drawings, before they are sent to the blues 
print machines, has been developed by) 
Douglas J. Wishart, Glenn L. Martin Com 
inventor. It is called the ‘Legimeter. BF 
consists of a two-panel illuminated tab 
In the first panel are samples of drawing 
from which satisfactory prints have beell 
made by the Army and Navy, selected 
standards of minimum satisfactory com 
trast. The second panel is a clear sh 
of ground glass on which the draftsmi 
can place the drawing to be evaluat 
Since both panels are illuminated by light 
of the same intensity, it is possible for t 
draftsman to determine. at a glanc® 
whether or not his drawing is heavy 
enough for satisfactory reproduction. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. has prep ‘ 
for the postwar period in all respects except 
signing of .orders to toolmakers and sup 
pliers, according to George W. Mason, presi- 
dent. 
thoroughly to re-convert, and productio® 
schedules for the pastwar period have bee® 
set,” Mason recently said. “The layouts af 
complete. We know where every piece of 
machinery goes. Every major vendor bas 
been contacted so he knows his part @ 
our plans.” 


“We have gone over all our plan® 5 
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MACWHYTE 


kt- Filigree 


AIRCRAFT 
CABLES AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


All Macwhyt 


“Safe-Lock’’ Terminals 


Aircraft Slings 


‘“Hi-Fatigue’’ Cables 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


Fou enth Avenue 


Kenosha, Wisconsit 


Jess Sweetser, Well Known 
Golfer, Promoted by C-W; 
Heads Public Relations 


Jess W. Sweetser, Washington repre- 
sentative of Curtiss-Wright Corp., be- 
came director of public relations for 
Curtiss-Wright on May 1, succeeding H. 
E. Lawrence, who resigned after several 
years in that capacity. 

In the reorganization of its public re- 
lations program, Curtiss-Wright ap- 
pointed Richard Darrow as assistant to 
Sweetser. Both will be in the New York 
offices. Mark Nevils will continue to 
handle publicity and distribution. 

Sweetser, who is widely known as 
former amateur golf champion, has been 
with Curtiss-Wright in Washington for 
the past year. He formerly was an in- 
vestment banker and vice-president and 
director of the Differential Wheel Co., 
Detroit. 

Darrow, former aviation editor of the 
Columbus Citizen, became manager of 
public and internal relations at Curtiss- 
Wright’s Columbus plant in August, 1941. 
Last November he became assistant di- 
rector of public and internal relations for 
the company’s airplane division with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 





Tail Enclosure for PBM-3 














This new tail enclosure for early 
model Navy PBM-3 Mariner patrol 
bombers, now being converted into 
cargo transports for use in the Pa- 
cific, was devised by the Advanced 
Bases Aviation Training Unit at Nor- 
folk, Va. The enclosure replaces the 
tail turret on the combat version of 
the plane, and is used as a navi- 
eth station. Entrance is provided 

oth through a top hatch and from 
the main compartments of the hull. 

















Utilizing Empty Tank | 





Drawing shows a ground crewman 
placing a package in the auxiliary fuel 
tank beneath the belly of a Curtiss 
P-40 fighter plane in New Guinea. 
The warplane hauls vital parts, sup. 
plies, mail, and even fresh meat to 
war fronts in this manner—with pur. 

suit ship speed. 


Sees Planes ‘Fast As Sound’ 

Dr. Theodore von Karman, director of 
the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory 
of the California Institute of Technology 
believes airplanes may some day travel 
“at the speed of sound.” They will do it 
first in diving at high altitudes; but it i 
doubtful if this speed has already been 
made, in spite of previous news that 4 
few pilots have reached such high ve 
locity, said Dr. von Karman. He delivered 
the 13th Joseph Henry lecture under 
sponsorship of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. 


Plan SAE Aeronautic Meeting 

The name of the National Aircraft En- 
gineering and Production Meeting, sched- 
uled for Oct. 5-7 at Los Angeles by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, has 
been changed to SAE National Aero- 
nautic Meeting. Three sessions added & 
the meeting program will be sponsored 
by the newly organized SAE Air Trans- 
port Engineering Activity, which is ce 
ordinating its undertakings with those o 
the established SAE Aircraft and SAB 
Aircraft Engine Engineering Activities. 


Randolph Delivers 3 Speeches 


Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va) 
urged postwar unification of military com- 
mand with three co-equal subdivisions— 
ground, sea, and air—in three recet 
speeches. Randolph spoke before civil 
clubs in Akron and Wooster, Ohio, 
before the Aerial club of Birmingham, 
Ala. Legislation by Randolph creating 
a unified command was endorsed by 
Aviation Clinic meeting at Oklahoms 
City last year. 
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Increased electrical equipment 
demands dependable Avialectrics 


Light weight (110 pounds), vibrationless, designed 

te aircraft specifications, dependable LAWRANCE AVIALECTRICS 
have power outputs ranging from 5 to 12 KW and meet 
ever-increasing electrical power demands 

The versatility of this compact generating equipment 

oboard today’s aircraft is proof of its possible 

pplication to many different uses 
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Universal, 


scott “First”/ 


Adjustable 
CONNECTOR-SPRING ASSEMBLY 


End connector-spring troubles! This easily 
installed model is light in weight, corrosion 
resistant. Adjustable length and tension for 
perfect action. Universal joint provides correct 
alignment, eliminating breakage. Built with double 
the strength necessary. Adaptable to a// light aircraft 





tail wheel assemblies. Economical! Ask your distributor. . 





You have long had the need. Three years ago 
Scott Engineers began to design, build and test 
automatic steerable and full-swivel tail wheel 
assemblies to meet that need. Today—the new 
Scott “3-24” Tail Wheel Assembly is a per 
fected and practical reality—ready for service 
on nearly all makes of light aircraft. 


Providing the inherent safety and maneuvera- 
bility in taxiing of the steerable type, including 
more effective control in strong cross-winds, 
this new model also provides the advantages 
of the full-swivel assemblies: easier ground 
handling ...sharper taxiing turns... protection 
against damage to parts from severe usage. 


Thoroughly tested for field service, the Scott “3-24” 
stands out as an advanced development em- 
bodying the greatest number of potential serv- 
ice hours ever built into a tail wheel assembly! 


FEATURES 


Rugged Universal Belectromal Bracket fits both 1%" 
and 1%” spring leaves. 
Patented Automatic Mechanism — dependable, long- 
wearing, protected by streamlined steel cap. 
Large area Hard Bronze Swivel Bushing, grooved for 
lubrication, easily replaced, sealed with metal dust cap. 
Single Arm Fork of drop forged chrome alloy, gives 
maximum freedom from mud and ice accumulation. 
Wheel: High-strength aluminum alloy castings rigidly 
locked with three AN bolts. Large Timken Roller 
Bearings, grease packed for long life. Felt grease seals 
and tight dust caps. 
6 Tire: 6x2 solid cushion with steel wire bead. Can't 
come off. 
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AVAILABLE FROM AUTHORIZED SCOTT DISTRIBUTORS 
OR FROM SCOTT CHARTERED DEALERS 





ESTABLISHED 1932 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 








New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended April 29 
Net 


‘Week Ended May 6 














Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
—— 
American AlsMIMOS 2.0.2 cccccsccceee 1,900 61% 58 +145 1,000 62% Gii, +1% 
aviation COTP.  ..----sseeeeeeeeeee 17,600 31% 3% + % 7,500 3% | Lee 
peech Aircraft «..-..--++--+eeeeees 1,700 B1o 8 —% 700 835 8, — 
Pell Aircraft ...--------ssseeeeeees 3,300 11% 10% ++ % 2,400 12% 11% + & 
pendix Aviation ....--..-+-+ss+++- 3,800 35% 34% — % 3,400 36% 4 + % 
Boeing | PER, SO Fe! 3,300 13% 13% — % 4,100 14 13% — % 
WEIRD .coccevscnsecss 5,500 13% 12% — % 4600 13%, 12% + % 
Vultee pid. .......... 1,000 20% 20% + % 1,000 20% 20%  «..... 
Curtiss-Wright 9 ..-- 5... --eee eens 23,900 5% 5 —% 23900 5% +S ...... 
Gutta Wright A ............eee. 5,600 16% 15% + % 3,300 16% 16% — % 
Douglas Aircraft .............ss00 1,800 48% 47% — % 2800 49 47% +1 
Bastern Air Lines ....----++-++++0 900 33 + % 1500 36 4% =«60+2 
wy,” | So eee eee 6,900 29%, 27% + % 5,600 31 20% +14 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. ......-..-- L3G) «30%. Uc cece 3,300 12% 11% +1% 
Hayes Industries ..............---. 100 61g 6% —% 500 67% 6% + % 
Yockheed Aircraft ..............++. 5,500 16% 15% ..... 3,100 16% 15% + % 
Martin, Glenn L. Co. ...........-.. 3,300 19 18% + % 3,400 19% 18% + % 
CEC MURNODE 6.55 asccccasivees 900 11 10%, — % 1,200 11 10% + % 
North American Aviation ......... 3,800 835 8 —% 4,900 8% Tere 
Northwest Airlines ..............-- 3,100 19% 17% =+1% 3,900 20% 1912 + % 
Pan American Airways ........---- 6,000 293, 28% — % 10,000 30% 29% $$+1 
Penn Central Airlines ............. 1800 13% 13% — % 10,100 14% bag + % 
Sperry TE 2 ere ar 3,900 24% 23% — % 6,000 24% r — ¥ 
DD ccicvctssentes 200 363, 364% _ M4 3400 404% 3634 +4 ; 
Trans & Western Air ...........--. 1,500 18% 17% +% 4,900 20%, 18% +1% 
United Air Limes ..........-..5555: — ng 225% + % 9,200 24% -— + by 
United Air Limes pfd ...........-- 1105, 110 — % 400 112 1 +1% 
RTMMIOEES .. co ccccctpesccinss 5,800 27% 26% — % 2,700 27% 27% + % 
United Aircraft pfd. .............- 600 10314 102%. ..... 1,000 103% 102 —1 
WHEE AGTO 2... cc cccec eee ecceecees 2,000 80 oe - "Sees 21,000 80 79 —1 
New York Curb Exchange 
Week Ended April 29 Week Ended May 6 
Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
EN ss en covccebedtcsenes 300 9 8%, +% 300 914 8% + % 
Alreraft Accessories ............... 14,900 3%4 2% +% 11,300 314 3 — \& 
Aro Equipment ...............++++: 1,400 8 ™% — ts 3,200 87, Tl +1 
PETE, ac cecccccccccccceseses 300 10% 104% + % 500 ll 10% + % 
BE, BBD ccc cccccccedccescccs 2,000 2% Se Mente 2,800 27% 2%— % 
STEED. isvccecscccsssevece 1,800 655 6% + % 7,200 7 6% 42+ % 
eee 600 7% 656 + % 1,200 7% 67% + & 
Fairchild Eng. and Air ...........- 1,800 2 Pes e. wultn 2,600 2 . iy 
ED GOED cc cccccccccvescccs 500 Bio 8%, —% 400 81% si — % 
Ee Does koe nahoeSacketed 1,500 34% Bee... osecs 1,100 3% 2% + % 
Northeast Airlines ..............-- 900 919 , a 1,000 95% 91% + % 
Republic Aviation ..............--- 3,200 4 3% Cl 7,200 4\5 334 + %& 
deat veks ecspedabsuct dave 400 3% 3458 + 200 356 3% — % 
li a i ee 2,400 3% 3 + % 900 336 3% — % 
United Aircraft Products .......... 800 =7% ™% —% 1,100 7% eh + % 
ca sdeeeeg be dedu 100 3% a ‘sevme 200 3% Belt kde 
ED MMOD co ccéceccacecccte 1,000 7% VED coves 1,500 83, 7% 4 








Manufacturing Digest 














HELP WANTED 





Hamilton Standard Propellers offers an 
opportunity in propeller field work to 
persons trained in aircraft or propeller 
installations. Openings for men with 
aeronautical experience as: 


SERVICE ENGINEERS 


In addition there are positions available 
to persons experienced in the following 
classifications: 

TOOL AND GAGE DESIGNERS 
MECHANICAL DRAFTSMEN 
METHODS ENGINEERS 


To arrange for an interview, please write 
United States Employment Service, 4/4 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, 
or Employment Supervisor at 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


All hiring shall be done in conformance 
with the War Manpower Stabilization 
Act. 











WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. revealed 
last month, after the record breaking flight of 
the Lockheed-built Constellation, that the 
plane’s Wright engines have diameters the 





same as the original nine-cylinder Cyclone, 

in 1927 with a rating of only 525 
hp. The four engines on the Constellation 
develop 2,200 hp each. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION claims to 
be the first California aircraft manufacturer to 
win the Army-Navy Production Award for 
the fourth time. 


GLENN L. MARTIN CO. reports that the 
accident frequency rate at its Baltimore plant 
has been lowered to 10.4 per million man 
hours worked during March. This compares 
to an industry-wide frequency rate of 14.4 for 
plants engaged in assembly type work, and 
20.5 for plants engaged in parts manufacture 
during 1943. The Martin company, which 
covers both types of operation, had a 1943 
average rate of 15. 


American Aviation for 


OTTO AVIATION CORP., Bloomfield, N. J., 
has recently acquired a group insurance 
policy in the amount of $140,000. Sixty-two 
employes are now eligible for insurance in 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to $4,000 under 
terms of the policy issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. The policy was 
issued on the non-contributory basis and 
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THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. 


SPARK PLUGS 





New York 


















FLIGHTESR 


ATLANTIC RAYON CORP. CORP. 





INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 


ae Fifth Avenue New York 1, N.Y 


FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


Cable Add Aviquipe 











Aircraft 








Computers 





NEW! 
Navigational Computer 
of pocket size 


Similar to our well known model 
V.W.—this smaller and more com- 
pact computer enables a pilot or 
navigator to quickly and ac- 
curately solve dead reckoning 
navigational problems without 
mental arithmetic. Model—S— 
Size 3%” x9%” x %"—$35. 


COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


P. O. Box 30 


CORPORATION 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Mobilization of Boypower 
Urged to Maintain Autos 


Driven To-and-From \e 


Mobilization of the nation’s 
to keep automotive wheels rolli iy 
vocated by George S. Hunt, 
operations pe 
for Douglas Ae 
craft company 
Hunt's solute 
for auto main 
nance is to ui 
ize mechani 
minded youths ¢ 
pre-draft age 
the service a 
repair of war 
worker cars no 
leaving the tal 
at an ri 
rate. Recent goy- 
ernment estimates 
place this figure at 30,000 a week. 

Condensed, the Hunt program om 
bodies the following points: 


1. Groups of war plants to band t& 
gether (depending on size and numba 
of cars involved) to establish a gar 
age or garages in their area 


2. Garages to be self-supporting a 
cept for basic equipment (maching| 
hoists, benches, tools, etc.). 

3. Garages where possible to be leased 
repair shops of retail automobile 
dealers now closed or curtailed in the® 
operations. 

4. Basic equipment described abow 
to be purchased or leased by the gor 
ernment, for example, in the case @ 
aircraft leased equipment to be a mt 
imbursable cost of doing business sim 
lar to the employe transportation 
bureaus. 

5. Defense workers to be charged 
fixed prices for all work performed @ 
their cars. ‘ 

6. Boy mechanics to be examined aig 
graded by experts—possibly High School 
mechanics teachers—and paid goo 
wages according to classifications 

7. Boys to be classified into three of 
more grades according to examinations 
previously worked out nationally by 
experts and upgraded as they show 
ability. 

8. Boys to wear badges showing thelr 
mechanic’s classification and given 
some type of certificate showing that 
for example John Doe has enlisted his 
spare time toward the all-out war 
effort and is a Mechanic “A.” 

9. Expert mechanics and school in- 
structors, preferably both, be jointly 
in charge of garages with a business 
man volunteer to handle bookkeeping 
and personnel problems. 

10. Boys could work 2 or 4 hours 
depending on the type of work—hours 
in summer to be longer—and complete 
cooperation with the schools must b 





Hunt 








set up to arrange shifts, hours, etc 

11. Workers’ cars to be inspected and 
repaired by appointment and repaired 
during working hours. 

12. Defense workers only will be &l- 
lowed to use the garages and these 
garages to have high priorities for the 
purchase of parts. 

13. The entire plan to be called the 
U. S. Cadet Mechanics Corps 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT DIVISIO® 
United Aircraft Corp., completed its 3,00 
F4U-1 Corsair fighter plane during the p® 
fortnight. The company is maintaining pe 
production of Corsairs, which are going ¥ 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Britie 4 
Navy. 
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Photos courtesy Boeing Aircraft Corporation tt tokes over 5000 
electrical wires to 
one Flying Fortress. 


WIRING HARNESS for a FLYING FORTRESS... = 
TAILORED FROM BELDEN WIRE 


Wartime demands for faster plane production are met by the aviation industry with 
im roduction methods—like the Boeing Aircraft Corporation's advance wiring of 
aipantin lies, shown above. Equally pressing demands for dependability in strenuous 

service are met by design improvements, skilled, careful workmanship, and use of thor- 
oughly tested materials. 
Belden Aircraft Wire—used in the Boeing Flying Fortress—offers plus values built into 

7 it by years of experimenting, testing, and ass om ba in close cooperation with aircraft 
a 4 engineers. Through long experience and controlled production, Belden wire has achieved 

the qualities required to fill aviation’s current needs. 


Belden Manufacturing Company, 4691 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


= * 
.*; * 
Awarded the U.S. Treasury ’ 
Special Citation of Merit 
for initiating the War Bond- 
or-Cash Dividend Plan W j a 


Starter, Lighting, and Instrument Cables » » » SPARK PLUG WIRES 
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Aviation Securities Over the Counter 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 
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MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE Es- 
tablished in Washington, D. C., ten years. Now 
seeking exclusive representation for AN Stand- 
ard Aircraft parts, Electrical, Fittings, Pipe. 
Plumbing, Swage Terminals, Tubing, Turn- 
buckles, etc. Interested in non-competing lines. 
Have Electrical Engineering background with 
service in Domestic and Foreign field. Well 
versed in Washington Merry-Go-Round. Call 
on Federal Government Agencies, Foreign 
Agencies and Manufacturers of Aircraft 
throughout the Eastern States. Please write: 
Geo. T. Tavenner, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 














HELP WANTED 





AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROLLER 
FOR 
RENTSCHLER FIELD 


- mel ws C. A.A. certificate an 
ve cient experience to qu 
as chief controller. Excellent oppor- 


To arrange for an interview, —? 
write or wire your qualifications to 
Airport or phone 8-481) 
extension 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
East Hartford, Connecticut 


Alt shall be done in conformance 
with the War Manp Act 
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THE AVIATION CORP. announces that 
directors on April 27 declared a dividend ¢ 
10c per share on capital stock, paystt 
May 25 to stockholders of record May 
This is the first dividend for the 1944 fsa 
year ending Nov. 30. The company pe 
dividends totaling 20c a share with respe 
to the 1943 fiscal year. 





BENDIX AVIATION CORP. directors © 
May 2 declared a dividend of 75c per shat 
payable June 30 to stockholders of rem 
as of the close of business June 10 


GENERAL MOTORS OORP. director @ 
May 1 declared a dividend of 75c per am 
on the outstanding common stock, pays 
June 10 to stockholders of record May © 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 ¥ 
share was declared on the $5 preferred sto® 
payable August 1 to stockholders of recom 
July 10. 





| 
| 
| 
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Incorporations 





— 


AERO TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc., Quee® 
New York, aircraft of all kinds; George Nap 
lino, Long Island City, N. Y.; 100 shares np¥ 

TELEVISION TRANSPORTATION CORP 
New York City, aircraft, taxicabs, etc.; Jerom 
Klepner, New York City; $20,000. 

UTICA AIRCRAFT, Inc., Utica, N. Y. “buy 
ing, selling, dealing in, repairing, maintainit 
operating, leasing, and letting aircraft of ev@! 












kind.” Shares are all of par value. Director 
Neal G. Ottoway, Henry Scholl, and J 
Piersma. 
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Serxiottasb. Seeeeesee 


AEROQUIP SELF SEALING COUPLINGS AND HOSE LINES 
WITH DETACHABLE FITTINGS ARE STANDARD 
ON ALL ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD. - 1709 W. 8th., LOS ANGELES - PRENCO—72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
PERMANENT LICENSEE: WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 
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